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MISCELLAWY. |mer sea. These officers performed their duty by calls 
ling the attention of their government to the subject. 
: | They represented the exposed situation of the coast, 
From the Southern Literary Messenger for May. |proposed the remedy, and modestly left their plan of 
OUR NAVY.—No. II. defence to rest upon its own merits. Simple in its 
[ Continued from our last.] 


; /means, and unpretending in design, the beautiful ays- 
In the event of war with the United States, the con- | tem was smotliered by the most wild and extravagant 


test is to be on the ocean. Pursuing our defensive | schemes for protecting the coast—schemes utopian in 
policy, we have nothing to fear from Cis-Atlantic na-| the extreme, and fit only to be discussed by the in- 
tions. Among our Trans-Atlantic brethren are to be| mates of a mad-house. Some of them contemplated a 
found the only true and lawful chainpions, who, for line of fortifications from North to South, on a scale 
generations yet to come, may tilt at arms with us on scarcely less grand and magnificent than that of a 
any thing like equal terms. But they must traverse | Chinese wall. Cabinet members were called on to 
three thoisand miles of ocean to reach the scene of state how much money could be expended—while in 
tournament, and then we may fix our own terms of the councils of the nation the most extravagant plans 
combat. We may have the tilt-yard either on the for spending money were brought forward. <A sys- 
land or on thesea. True tothe principles of a defen- tem of defence was there gravely discussed, which 
sive policy, this remoteness from an enemy is a tower provided for protecting the seaboard with a line of the 
of strength. But, our coast is defenceless—our na-| most expensive fortifications—actually of studdin 
kedness is exposed to the world—our harbors might three thousand miles of seacoast with forts and castles 
be blockaded, and our ships as effectually shut up in|) so numerous, that we might have fired to a gazin 
them now, as they were twenty-odd years ago. | worid a grand national salute from the broadside of the 
In 1819, Commodore Warrington, with five other, Atlantic, as from the deck of a man-of-war. Begin- 
captains in the navy, submitted to the Navy Depart-|ning on the banks of the St. John’s in Maine, the 
ment a plan for defending the seaboard, and of pro- | sound of the first gan would have been caught up at 
tecting our harbors from blockade, and for strengthen-| the nearest fort; and, booming down from castle to 
ing the navy; and they memorialized Congress on castle, and from state to state, the report of the last 
the subject. At that early day in the improvements | gun in the long line of fire, crossing the Sabine, might 
in the application of steam, they proposed that a few | have alarmed our neighhors in Texas. 
small steamers should be built, and, mounting two or | And what is the condition of our seaboard, and our 














three guns each, be stationed in our principal bays, state of defence, after this lapse of years and the ex- 
and harbors. Two or three such at New York, with | penditure of millions out of the public treasury? With 


a battery on shore, under the guns of which they | the exception of a few more ships on the stoeks, and 
might fly for protection when too closely pressed, |a fevs more rotting in the water, nearly that in which 
would not only be sufficient to secure that port against | tie war found us. An enemy’s squadron may now 
blockade from the strongest force, but would prove a| ride as safely at anchor in Lynhaven bay—land troops, 
valuable corps of reserve, which might be suddenly jor; with a superior force, lock up our men-of-war as 
concentrated at any point along the coast on import- | effectually in the harbor of Norfolk, as it might have 
ant occasions, either for giving battle or making de-|donein the last war. A few points have been strength 
fence. For, to borrow an idea from those memorial-|ened, I admit. But defence is wanted for a line, not 
ists, the fear of such steamers would keep off any | for points. And I know not how this niay be accom- 
blockading squadron. No prudent officer, however} plished, except by steamers in the manner proposed, 
brave, would continue within the reach of such ves-! Do not understand me as decrying the plan which has 
sels always seeking toannvoy and harass. They could | been pursued, with regard to collecting materiel and 
regulate the time and manner of attack, towing down | building ships for the navy. As far as it goes, that 
the fire-ship at night, or the man-of-war, to engage | Plan is adinirable, and has been judiciously carried out 
the straggler in the calm. Coming when least ex-|so far as ships alone are concerned. It is defective in 
pected, they could choose their own distance, fire, and} this; that it has failed to provide the navy with offi- 
retreat under cover of the dark, only to renew the at-| cers for but a little more than a fourth of those ships, 
tack from some other quarter. Not to mention the; or to furnish it with the-neeessary number of steamers 
shot that would tell, or their effect on ship and life, a! and small vessels. We have quite as many large ships 
few sleepless nights passed at quarters, watching for) in the navy as a proper regard for public economy 
an invisible enemy, would wear down and exhaust|and the true interests of the country requife there 
the stoutest crew, and in themeslvs be sufficient to| should be in times of peace. Thee of collects 
drive away any blockading force. No troops could | ing together the frames for ships, and of stowing them 
ever effect a landing in the vicinity of such vessels. | saiely away under cover, cannot be too highly com- 
With coal for fuel, in a dark night, one such steamer; mended. But by doing this—acting in part and not 
would have upon a blockading force, the effect which | extending the pian of defensive preparation to the 
the rifle of the Santa Fe trader, hid in a jungle, has| whole system—is like preparing to board a vessel 
upon the hostile party of Indians. from the upper deck, while the port-holes to the decks 
This admirable plan for defending the coast was/| below are leit unguarded. Through them the enemy 
conceived, when the inconveniences which we hadj may enter, seize on your magazine, and cut off your 
suffered, and the,advantages which the enemy derived | supplies from below. ; 
from our unprotected coast and harbors, during the| Slow to adopt improvements, or to institute experi+ 
war, were fresh in the recollection of the public. It! ments in the navy, other nations have brought over in 
was utged by those officers more than twenty years |our waters their men-of-war-steamers, and have de+ 
ago. But notwithstanding the scheme was so prac- | monstrated for us, the practicability of a plan of de- 
ticable, so obviously advantageous, and so entirely in| fence which Americau oificers had originated and 
conformity with the policy adopted in- 1816 with re-| tried in vain to prevail on their government to adopt. 
gard to building ships for the navy, and withal so| At this moment, the navy affords the instance of an 
cheap too, yet the only vessel of the kind which, up | officer proposing a new andimproved principle in the 
to this day, the navy can boast of, is one small abor-| construction of steam-vessels-of-war. He is urgi 
tion—fit only to sail on the smooth surface of a sum- | the government to make the experiment by buil 
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one such, and pledges a princely fortune in payment 
of the costs, provided it prove a failure. Such ves- 
sels-of-war in the hands of others, throw in 2 more 
glaring light our nakedness and our defenceless con- 
dition. In future, the West Indies are to be the scene 
of our great naval engagements—the vast slaughter- 
houSe of maritime nations at war. France and Eng- 
land have there their islands at which their ships may 
rendezvous. But such is the unprotected state of our 
Southern coast, and the condition of our navy at pre- 
sent, that, in a war with either of these two powers, 
Pensacola and all the rich outpourings of the Missis- 
sippi would be at their mercy. Unable to muster as 
strong a force as either of those nations, we might not 
risk a general engagement with the odds against us. 
There is no harbor strengthened on the Atlantic bor- 
der in the South, at which our forces might retire from 
& superior force: or rendezvous—to watch the move- 
ments of the enemy—to afford protection to our com- 
merce entering the Gulf, and to await the favorable 
moment ofattack. Nor would Pensacola afford a safe 
retreat to our vessels. In such a war, Norfolk would 
be the nearest point at which our navy might find a 
secure place of retreat,or of rendezvous. Undersuch 
circumstances, an enemy’s ships, sallying out from 
his strong holds in the West Indies, like Van Tromp 
of yore in the English channel, might sweep, with 
brooms at their mast heads, every stitch of American 
canvass from the Gulf of Mexico. In our present 
state of defence, all the immense wealth which is 
poured in and out of that Gulf, as through a funnel, 
would be at the mercy of the enemy. 

Pensacola and some point in Georgia, or on the 
Eastern coast of Florida, cannot be too strongly forti- 
fied, or too well supplied now, with all the imperish- 
able articles on the list of outfits for shi»ping—with 
implements and instruments of war. They would be 
to the Gulf of Mexico and the West Indies, what Gi- 
braltar is to the Mediterranean and Levant. There 
our vessels might rendezvous, and thence hold the 
enemy in check. For them, our merchant vessels 
when pursued would shape their course, and find safety 
in the strength of these two points. 
traders, wiathier bound to or from the Gulf of Mexico, 
might resort and obtain safe convoy beyond the ene- 
my’s reach. A few steamers stationed at each place 
would effectualy secure it against blockade. 

The importance of establishing two such points at 
the South, the defenceless and exposed coniition in 
which thé iinmense wealth constantly pouring in and 
out of the Mis$issippi would be found by a war, seems 
not to be*properly. understood or felt atthe South and 
West. Every southron—ay, more—but cross the di- 
viding line, the ridge which separates the Mississippi 
from the Atlantic waters~—and every citizen to the 
North, to the South and the West, has a direct per- 
sonal interest in the matter. They have the nght, 
and, as citizens, it becomes them to insist on the 
establishment of strong naval stations, sufficient for 
the security and protection of their millions of yearly 
produce on its way out upon the high seas. Let them 
take a map and examine with a view to ascertain 
what protection is guaranteed ‘to their commerce in 
time of war.’ They will find that the Gulf of Mexico, 
studded: with islands on its eastern borders, is hemmed 
in on all sides by other nations; that every “ pass” is 
commanded by them. And in time of war the only 
outlet for their commerce, is round Cape Sable through 
the Gulf of Florida; that, along this “ pass,” it must 
have a strong guard, lest it fall a prey into the enemy’s 
hands. And They will then see, that cost what money 
it may, the United States should have the command— 
should hold the keys to this “‘ pass.” ‘Fhey will see, 
ero, that no such keys are in the hands of their gov- 
tonment, and that they can only be obtained by the 
establishment of two strongly fortified naval stations— 
one on each side of Cape Sable. As one whose pride 
it is to ** hail” from the West, I warn my fellow-citi- 

, of the dangers which some day may blight 


There, too, our 





their prosperity and as one who may be called on to 
ward off these dangers in the face of death, 1 beseech 
them to look to their welfare—and new, whiie it is 
peace, to listen to the dictates of prudence and of wis- 
dom, aud warn theif representatives in Congress not 
to let their especial interests, and the nation’s wealth, 
be found in this exposed, unprotected, and defenceless 
state, in the hour of danger, 

A few men-of-war steamers built now, and main- 
tained along the coast as a coast-squadron—to serve 
as a school for officers—to proteet the revenue—to 
carry assistance to vessels in distress—and to act 
on the various emergencies that arise from time to 
time in our own waters or their vicinity, would be 
found useful and serviceable to a degree, in time of 
peace. In war, they would be of the utmest import- 
ance. Ready to defend our seaport towns from sud- 
den attack, and our harbors from blockade—prompt 
to bring reinforeements, or to concentrate strength— 
they would serve as a sort of flying artillery at sea. 
The usefulness of armed steamers for co-operating 
with our navy, in bringing fresh ships into action, and 
towing out of line the disabled and crippled, cannot 
be too strongly dwelt upon. ‘Fhe importance of steam 
in naval wariare, is so ebvious—our necessity for it 
so urgent, so palpable—that writing of it is like treat- 
ing ofatruism. A law, authorizing the building of 2 
suitable number of steamers now, for the protection 
of our principal harbors, and the collection of boilers, 
engines and other materials for more in the event of 
war, would be well-timed and exceedingly judicious. 

We have seen that the navy, in its present state, is 
too feeble to proteet our commerce in times of peace, 
much less to defend our seaport towns and coast and 
our flag in time of war. The seaboard is open to at- 
tack without the means of defence, and our borders 
on the lakes are as defenceless as those on the sea. 
Shall nothing short of actual war ronse this nation 
from its lethargy? We sit quietly and behold England 
at work on the lakes. She is erecting fortifications, 
and, in violation of a solemn treaty, is strengthening 
herself there. When tamely asked, why these war- 
hike preparations, and reminded by a high functionary 
of this government, * that the extensive accommoda- 
tions prepared and preparing at old and at new sta- 
tions, the works finished and in the course of construc- 
tion, on the land and on the water, are not in harmony 
with the assurance, that the only object is the preser- 
vation of a few unimportant buildings and store- 
housés,”’ &c., the British minister replies: ** The fact 
is, that her Majesty’s authorities have not as yet alter- 
ed their state of preparation, or strenghtened their 
military means, with a view to settling the question 
of the boundary.” Would not such language induce 
you, sir, to ask the question, for what purpose then are 
these preparations? Or is the meaning too obvious to 
require explanation? To say the least of it, it is an 
insinuation that, in the eyes of others, we should be 
very vulnerable from the lakes. It might with great 
propriety be taken as a hint for putting the lake fron- 
tier in order—for sending there a few pieces of ord- 
nance, with other little items on the list of outfits ; 
and since, by treaty, we may not have on the water 
but one or two guns, it would be prudent to have a 
good staunch war-steamer or so on the stocks, ready 
for going into the water at a moment’s warning ; and 
to have too, materials prepared for building and equip- 
ping a respectable fresh-water navy. Sy RO 

I neither advocate a war, nor am I one of those who 
believe a war with England inevitable to the settle« 
ment of the question of boundary for Maine. It is 
not the interest, nor do I believe it is the intention, on 
either side, to make war. But the peace of the two 
countries hangs by mere threads, which, by accident, 
or the malicious intentions of a few may be overstrain- 
ed. The acts of one or two hot-heads along the dis- 
puted territory, may arouse the angry blood of the op- 
posite party and cause war. Nor is the question of 








the Maine boundary the only warlike cloud on the 
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bei or bg only aig ie — : ne ocd be] guns, rein f yen to constitute anavy. These 
rewing. e long line of bounday from the waters |are only the body—the arms and legs, without the 
of the Mississippi fo those of the Pacific is unsettled, |thews and sinews. It requires the muscle of the 
and is rapidly rising into importance. England is| brawny seaman, and the spirit of the well-trained offis 
said to have her eye on the two Califormas; but the | cer, to impart life and motion to such a body, to give 
declaration, long since made known to the world, | vigor and energy to the whole system. Our admirable 
that the United States would not permit on this conti- | commercial marine keeps in constant training one 
nent the agen one phn Feces pocert, ope thousand of hao nee ready, at ~ report 
remains to be tested. e difficulties in the China| of the first gun, to enlist in-the navy: and it becomes 
trade are well calculated to prove a fruitful source of the government to supply the latter. Ships may be 
international disputes between England and America. | built in a month and by the dozens; sailors may be 
The present attitude of affairs there renders necessary | trained by the thousands in the merchant service, 
every measure of precaution, that is consistent with | without the appropriation of a dollar out of the public 
national prudence. Under these clouds lowering upon | treasury ; but a ship without officers, is like a cloud 
the horizon, our neighbor on the North, with that| without water, and the oflicer cannot be disciplined in 
head-reaching policy and political forecast for which |a day, nor schooled in a year. The midshipman who 
she is so cele rated, is strengthening her weak points enters our service to-day, has a long, tedious term of 
and. pepaing for the worst, With springs on ber| probation before, him too tedious Tor his good, aed 
d ma ehted, aining her guns | t g gooc ie Service. 1e law requires 
upon us, while our decks are lumbered up with poli- | that he shall serve not less than five years for his com- 
tics, and we have neither guns mounted nor maga - | mission as lieutenant, but usage has drawn the term 
zines in order. And here permit me to drop fora mo- jout to twelve years. ‘The navy register shows on its 
ment the thread of my argument, that I may disabuse | list of passed midshipmen, fifty of that class of officers 
the public mind, touching the views and feelings of | who have been in service from twelve to sixteen years, 
the navy with regard to war, and repel an imputation | and have not yet attained to the rank of lieutenants. 
recently cast upon the officers of the army and navy.|In case then of a war, when every ship would be put 
a boy en t > a yb one of ~ public —_ in on ~~ a a . —_ laid down at 
at the officers of these two services desire war from | once, whence would oflicers be obtained for them? 
selfish considerations, is a libel upon their chivalry.| According to the Navy Register, there are in the 
The conduct and past history of those services afford | navy sixty-seven vessels of ail classes, rated at 1,896 
no grounds whatever for such an assertion. Ready to| guns, but pierced for, and calculated to mount some- 
me: ood lives in gee < 4 yee | om to sus- | thing over 2,500, mest tay the vessels that 
ain its honor at all hazards, their whole bearing, in| are in commission—that is, those that have men and 
peace and in war, shows that its chief good is at all | officers on board, and wear colors—mount 818 guns, 
times their desire; deeming it an honor and a privi- | including 202 on board the receiving ships at the dif- 
lege to do battle for their country, it is their glory to | ferent yards, but which are not fitted for sea. This 
make, not to break its peace. If there be a spirit in | leaves for active sea service, including those that are 
either service, not actuated by this principle, its | bound for, and returning from, their station, an effective 
members acknowledge no fellowship whatever with | foree of 616 guns. The same register shows, that the 
any such, but consider it as an excrescence, and no/| number of commissioned officers in the navy, includ- 
part of the body proper. Either service may have its | ing captains, commanders, lieutenants, surgeons with 
parasites, my ~ oo 4 oe ef of my _ | — wpe mye coe amount - 581. yw — 
ren in arms, I do not include as of them, any, who, in| 381 are cn duty, 161 applicants for duty, and 40 sic 
their unrighteous aspirations for a little brief authority, | on leave of absence. Now, if from these 681, ten per 
can stoop to intrigue and adulation. The pzans that ‘cent. be deducted for sickness, for contingent duty 
we have heard sung to the panders of party, and the and special service, and the remaining number, 528, 
hosannas that we have heard shouted before images of | be divided into four classes, (and you will find that 
— tell med there may be festering upon = army - wants of “ — have =< nearly thus divided 
and navy, loathsome and corrupting masses of ambi- | them,) you wi ave three of these classes, or 292 
tious putrefaction. Such may lust after the flesh-pots | officers, always on duty; and the fourth class, or 131 
of war as their chief good, and desire prize money and | officers, waiting orders. This fourth class constitutes 
romotion at the. sacrifice of country; but they are la corps of reserve at home, for any sudden rope par 
ome 
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isgusting in the sight of all honorable men, and offen- | calling for the empleyment of more vessels an 

sive to the public, and should not be considered as a/ cers, and serves as a relicf to the other classes—one 
part proper of either service. | of which returns home every year, and of course each 

Put to take up the broken thread. I am by no’ perforins, in routine, its three years round of service. 
means in favor of an overgrown and useless navy ; nor | But, observe, that this number of officers, in times of 
do I advocate preparations on a wild and extravagant | peace, is barely sufficient to meet the exigencies of 
scale. I simply advocate the policy of maintaining, | the navy, having an effective, sea-going force of only 
in time of peace, a navy with just ships enough in| 600 guns. What then would be the condition of the 
commission properly to support the interests of. the | navy, as it concerns officers, were all the ships, mount- 
nation—holding enough in reserve to meet the proba- | ing more than four times six hundred guns, to be sud- 
ble exigences of war. I only a that that shall | denly fitted out? The navy is worse off for personnel 
be done for the navy, which has been done and is doing | far more so—than it is for materiel. The law of 1816, 
for the militia. Have we not our arsenals and maga-| provides every thing necessary to an inerease of the 
zines filled with the implements and munitions of! navy, but that part which, equally as important as 
war? Is it not a settled peiicy, steadily pursued, that! ships, is the most difficult to obtain, viz. an efficient 





of putting the interior of the country in a state of de- 
fence? And, because we have strong arms and brave 
hearts within, shall we throw open the gates of the 
citadel, break down the outer works, and leave our 
coast unprotected and defenceless, that the enemy may 
enter onr strong holds, and attack us at once in our 
high places? I truw not. 

ut, in advocating the collecting of materials, the 
building of steamers, and the — of more ships in 
commission, [ beg to remind you that these are not 
the only requisites of the service, or all that the coun- 
try requires. It takes something more than spars and 





corps Of officers. 

True policy—the spirit of our institutions —tequire 
that the navy, as well as the army, should be regulat- 
ed according to the strictest principles of economy; 
that in times of peace, the two services should be de- 
pleted—reduced down to the lowest state—maintain- 
ed as mere skeletons—barely able to answer the pur- 
poses of their creation. But, it is an important 
of this same policy, that these skeletons should be 
endowed with recuperative energies, quick and strong, 
ready at all times to impart health and vigor, and ro- 
bust action to the whole frame. This policy has been 
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pursued with regard to the army, and experience 
commeads it highly. Keeping up the full comple- 
ment of officers to every regiment, soldiers are main- 
tained, barely enough in each, to preserve its form, 
and, when filled up with recruits ‘or war, to give it 
character. But such a policy has been pursued only 
in part with regard tothe navy. It has been observed 
in providing the wood and iron, and eordage and can- 
vass, but not in edueating officers for our ships. In 
case of war, every regiment has its officers complete 
—not so with a ship. In peace, our skeleton regi- 
ments are on duty ; but our skeleton ships are laid up 
‘in ordinary ;” nevertheless, they are in the navy, 
and may be wanted for duty, and the navy should 
furnish some source from which officers may be ob- 
tained for them. And so long as the navy has ships, 
for which it affords no officers, so long is its organiza- 
tion incomplete and defective. 

_ The number of officers in the navy shuld be regu- 
Jated by the number of ships in the navy. But there 
is actually a little more than one-fourth of the number 
of officers required by this rule. And is it not a re- 
markable piece of incongruity in the system, for the 
rradual increase of the navy, to spend thousands in 
Buildin ships, failing to provide officers for them? 
When the Keel of a ship is laid, it is known where 
the guns which she is to mount are to come from; and | 
it is but a part of the same system, to cast about be- 
forehand for officers for her, when she goes into the 
water. I do not intend to convey the idea, that each 
ship, like a regiment, should have its particular set of 
officers, but that the navy should afiord officers enough 
to let each ship have her full complement of officers 
when put in commission. The navy, in its present 
state, has a force in active service of 600 guns—has a 
line (by which I include only lieutenants, eommand- 


ers an engine) of 400 officers, and employs 6,000 | 


seamen. But, if every ship belonging to it were fully 
equipped and manned for service, the navy would 
consist of about four times this force ; that is, of 2,500 
ns and 25,000 seamen. Now to drill these men at 
eir guns; to put them in an efficient state of discip- 
line, and to train them for battle and maneuvre ; to 





infuse in them a proper spirit; to encourage them in 


But, it is no part of my present purpose to enter 
into cetail, lest readers lose sight of the main question. 
And lest some of them should say that my proposition 
to quadruple—no, to about double the number of com- 
missioned officers in the navy—is at variance withmy 
doctrines of political economy, I beg to remind them, 
that either the number of officers in the navy must-be 
regulated by the number of ships, or that the number 
of ships in the navy must be regulated by the number 
of officers: and that, in this matter, I am in a dilem- 
ma. I must propose, either, that officers be increased 
to supply our ships, or that one-half of our beautiful 
ships—our tremendous Pennsylvania, and other noble 
specimens of American skill—be sunk, or burnt, or 
sold; and the navy reduced until the ships be propor- 
tioned to the number of officers. In this case, I think 
that it is eheaper to build than to destroy ; and more 
consistent with the principles of political economy to 
promote a half dozen officers, than to build and sink 
a ship of the line. Nor do I think the navy is one 
ounce of metal too strong; but on the contrary, I have 
shown that it is not in a condition of active defence, 
nor of proper efficiency, nor strongenough. As it re- 
gards the proposed increase of officers, the true ques- 
tion is, I think, not how many additional dollars and 
cents will it require jo pay these officers, but would 
the interests of the country be advaneed by such in- 
crease? Do the dignity and honor of this nation re- 
quire that her ships should be well commanded and 
bravely fought ?—ifyea, money is no part of the argu- 
ment. 

Some may ask, where, or how shall employment be 
found for those ofiicers in tines of peace? I answer— 
in our ships in times of peace; employed as the offi- 
cers in our skeleton regiments are in times of peace— 
serving their country and preparing to fulfil the object 
of the government in creating them, by keeping them- 
selves in training; by keeping pace with the improve- 
ments in their profession; by being constantly ina 
state of preparation, holding themselves ready and 
equal at all times to those great and sudden emergen- 
cies when they are to prove their value to their coun- 
try. That all this may be effected, it is only neces- 


| sary to swell the complement of officers for each ship 


the hour of battle, by precept and example ; to rally | in commission, and make it a little larger than it would 
the faltering, and to inspire confidence in every breast ;| be in time of war. From such an arrangement, much 


we, have less than 400 officers, or less than 1 for 60. | 


practical good would immediately result to the service ; 


And this is supposing that every officer would be afloat, | for it would put an end to that system of aeting ap- 
which.could not be the case ; for our navy yards, our| pointments so much in yogue now, and which is so 


shippin 
must all have their quota from this 400, 
are 191 passed midshipmen, who might immediately 
-be promoted to the rank of lieutenants. But, even 
with this accession, the proportion of officers to men 
and guns, would be far below the ratio that insures 
discipline and efficiency to a man-of-war. 
The.number of guns, officers and men now actual- 
ly in service, will servé as the argument for determin- 
ing the number of officers which would be required 
for four times the present number of guns and men. 
Therefore, if we take from the register the number of 
officers of each grade that are actually on duty, and 
multiply it by four, we shall have the number requir- 
ed for allthe ships. Thus we find, with one-fourth of 
our whole naval force in service, we have twenty- 
eight captains and twenty-three commanders on duly. 
ith the whole in service, there would, at this rate, 
be a call for 112 captains and admirals, 92 command- 
ers; and so on with the lieutenants. Thus, there is 
obtained the minimum number in each grade of offi- 
cers that the interests of the country will justify. In 
this estimate, I make no allowance for any of the 
«ils which flesh is heir to,” but.am acting on the sup- 
ition that, in the event of war, every officer eal 
tell; which would not be the case—for somewould 
be disabled from duty by sickness, and the yarious 
casualties incident to a sea life. I do not propose to 
swell the number of in this ratio, because the 
duties of this class of officers require of them no pre- 
vious training in the navy. 


rendezvous, and other stations on shore,| destructive to the good order and discipline of the 
True, there | 


navy. We should not then, as now, see that non-de- 
script class of officers st¥led passed midshipmen, and 
to which, according to the * Rules and Regulations of 
the Navy,” no particular duty can be assigned, hacked 
about, imposed upon, and required to perform duty in 
every grade in the gavy. On my last cruise, a passed 
midshipman was:the first lieutenant—the acting sur- 
geon was a passed midshipman—and a passed mid- 
shipman was the purser and the acting gunner. In 
other vessels, we see them . acting captains, masters, 
chaplains and midshipmen. To-day, “the monarch 
of the peopled deck,” and the dignified occupant of 
the captain’s cabin—to-morrow, the puling middy 
again, without authority, the mere walking eeho to a 
trumpet of tin on the quarter-deck; and this, too, 
from no fault of his, but owing to the presence of an 
officer in whose grade he has been acting. This offi- 
cial see-sawing is full of evil tendencies, and is: sub- 
ag of the first principles of good order and disei- 
pline. 

But, I leave this matter to the Honorable Secretary 
of the Navy. He has been called on to submit a plan 
for the re-organization of the navy, and } have no dis- 
position to meddle in the matter. Toa man of energy 
and capacity, | know not where a more enviable re- 
putation may be gained, than that which will be the 
reward of him, who shall reform and place the navy 
on a footing to correspond with the wants of the na- 
tion and the dignity of the Republic. 





( Concluded next week.) 
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STATEMENTS AND DOCUMENTS RELATIVE TO THE 
ESTABLISHMENT OF STEAM NAVIGATION IN THE 
PaciFic, &c. London. 1833.—This pamphilet has 
opened to our mind a vast field for speculation as to 
the future, and the documents referred ‘to show how 
the energy and perseverance of an individual may 
operate on the destinies cf mankind. A few years 
since a young American, a native of Newburyport, 
Mass., was appointed consul fer the United States at 
Guayaquil. He soon perceived the difficuities under 
which the inhabitants of the west coast of America 
labored from the want of frequent and easy commu- 
nication with each other, and with the rest of the 
civilized world; and with the characteristic enterprise 
of his countrymen, he sought to devise a remedy. 

Mr. William Wheelwright, the gentleman referred 
to, devoted six years to the carrying into eliect a 
plan conceived by himself, to establish a line of 
steam packets between Europe and the most impor- 
tant ports on the western coast of this continent. He 
first obtained the exclusive privilege of navigating by 
steam vessels the shores of Peru, Bolivia, and Chih, 
for ten years. He then went to Europe, and after 
much trouble he has obtained a royal charter from the 

overnment, which forms the groundwork of “ the 
acific Steam Navigation Company.” A sufficient 
sum has already been obtained to carry out. the 
views of the company, and to establis! a line of steam- 
ers, twice a month, from Chili to Panaina, including 
all the principal ports of Peru and Guayaquil. ~ 

Two steamers, the Peru and Chili, each of about 
850 tons, are about leaving England tor this object. | 
A third wil! be in readiness when the Reyal Mail 
Company’s steamers commence their voyages to) 
Chagres, on the east shore of the Panama isthmus, | 
(which will be in October, 1841,) where they land 
the outward and receive the homeward mail. Ar- 
rangements have already been made by the Govern- 
ment of Great Britain with the Government of New 
Granada for the passage of the mails across the isth-| 
mus, where they will be received by the steamers of 
the Pacific, and delivered ia Peru, Chili, and Equa- 
dor. 

The isthmus of Panama is at present easily crossed 
ia one day, and it is calculated that the intercourse 
between Peru and Great Britain will be eifecied 
within the month, and with Chili ia less than forty 
days. 

Arrangements are also on foot to continue the mail | 
line westward, by sailing ships to New Holland, New 
Zéaland, and Van Dieman’s Land, which will receive | 
the support of the British Government. The inter- | 
course between these important colonies and the mo- | 
ther country will then be reduced to sixty-five or se- | 
venty days. 

The effect of this speedy intercominunication be- 
tween these distant regions upon the civilization and 
happiness of mankind cannot be easily estimated. It | 
brings knowledge and ignorance, power and weak- | 
ness, society highly civilized and communities just 
starting in their career, into almost immediate con- 
tact ; and who can doubt the effect ? 

Had Mr. Wheelwright merely contented himself 
with accomplishing this result, he would have been 
entitled to be ranked among those who have conferred 
lasting benefits upen their species. But he has ex- 
tended his views to the removing an obstacle to the 
commerce between the opposite shores of this conti- 
nent, which has often before commagded the atten- 
tion of statesmen and those who have looked to ad- 
vancing the interests of commerce. We refer to a 
communication by water between the Pacific and 
Atlantic at Panama. Mr. Wheelwright has visited 
the isthmus with proper engjneers, to explore the 
route, and the following important faets have been 
ascertained. 
the Bay of Panama, runs into the country nearly east, 
and approaches within 4} miles of a branch of the 
river Chagres, which flows into the Atlantic. This, 
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The Rio Grande, which discharges into |. 
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distance is over a flat country, and not very elevated. 
These two rivers, therefore, can be united with but 
little difficulty. It will, however, probably be found 
upon examination, that a line further north affords a 
better route. 

It has been ascertained that nearly a level line ex- 
ists quite across the isthmus, and that an elevation of 
only 30 feet is to be overcome to construct a canal 
uniting the two seas, which in length will not exceed 
23 miles. The junction of the rivers Trinidad and 
Chagres will perhaps be the mest favorable point of 
commencement. The bar of Chagres only admits 
vessels of about 14 feet of water, while the navigation 
up the river will admit of 20 feet to the point named. 
The terinination on the Pacific may be made at the 
Rio Grande, which has its mouth about three-fourths 
ofa mile from the city of Panama. ‘ 

This river at full tide has about 18 feet of water, 
and is very easy of entrance. The Pacific ocean, at 
the extreme maximum of tides, is 13 feet above the 
Atlantic at the minimum, 5 feet only. 

The river Trinidad, which discharges its waters 
into the Chagres and Atlantic, and the river Caymeto, 
which discharges its waters into the Pacific at Cho- 
rera, meet to within a hundred feet. The Trinidad 
is navigable for small vessels, the latter is yet in 
doubt. Enough is known to prove that the labor of 


| eficeting a communication is trivial when compared 
| With its importance. 


A canal between Trinidad at 
the point where there is no current to the ocean, 
and the Pacific at Panama, would be less than 25 
tniles in length, and passing through a level country 
scarcely 30 feet above the level of the Pacific. The 
difference in the level between the oceans would be 
at its maximum only 6 inches to the mile—barely 
sufliciont to cause a trifling current, and that too in 9 
direction counter to the prevailing winds. ‘This ex- 
ploration, therefore, establishes the fact that the diffi- 
cultics in forming a water communieation between 
the two great oceans at Panama are apparent rather 
than real, and with the frequent intercourse which is 
now te be established with the isthmus, and the 
means at the command of man to remove them, we 


_may fairly predict that the day is not distant when 


they will be at an end. The long and dangerous pas- 
sage aronnd Cape Horn will be no longer necessary, 
and the shores of the Pacific from the straits of Ma- 
gellan te the mouth of the Oregon, will rejoice in the 
constant presence of civilization and commerce. 

For these anticipations, not too ardent, and speedi- 
ly, as we feel assured, to be realized, the world is 
much indebted to the enterprising and untiring efforts 
of one of our countrymen, who is now on a tempo- 
rary visit, after a long absence, to his native land,-~ 
New York .imerican. 


From the New York Courier and Enquirer. 

We indulge the hope that all the officers of our 
yet will follow the example set them by Lieut. 

¥NE. 

Unitep Srates Suir Fatmovurtn, 
New York, June 13, 1840. 

My Dear Sir: An agreeable duty has this da 
been assigned to me. The crew of the Falmout 
have desired that I should procure and present to you 
in their behalf, a sword and epaulette. 

The following resolutions having been adopted on 
the subject, I have-much pleasure in submitting them 
for your perusal: 

yo oh That the crew of the United States ship 
Falmouth, deeply impressed with the kind and gentle- 
manly deportment of our first lieutenant, WILLIAM 
B. Lyng, towards us during our cruise, do hereby ap- 
propriate asum of money to procure a sword and 
epaulette. j 

Resolved, That the following inscription be placed 
on the sword: 

“ Presented by the crew of the United States shi 
Falmouth, as a testimonial of their esteem for his kind 
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ice on board ship an eighth of an inch thick, said to 
be of very unusual occurrence in this climate. 


and gentlemanly deportment towards them, during 
their cruise in the Pacific, in the years 1537,- 1835, 
1839, and 1840. Although the ships of the squadron have been so 
Resolved, that Robert Pettit, Esq, Purser of this} much in port during the winter, the commodore has 
ship, be respectfully requested to carry the above reso-| kept us busy in exercising guns, sails, &e., affording 
jution intg effect, and to present the above resolutions | the crews a healthy exercise, and, at the same time, 
to Lieut. Lyne for his acceptance. keeping them in a perfect state of efficiency, and 
I will also add, that, as it will take some days to} ready for any emergency or service. 
obtain and prepare the Apo ar hag delivery, you Will! We have not been entirely without amusements ; 
ratify me exceedingly, an area tgenr. Girt a pte? ‘or, in addition to the weekly masquerade ball at the 
jaunication, you will designate to what place | sha large theatre of this city, the heutenants, and other 
forward them. ao. nee commissioned officers of the flag ship, have given a 
With great ty ateeed at wen. cu weekly ball on shore; on which occasions all the 
Po Lieut. Wruutam B Torii U ‘3 shin Falmouth | beauty and fashion of the island have come out in their 
Bow ; yer ittabberies Ste *, most fascinating style, and the crews have been per- 
S Sr F 3 linitted (on board the Ohio and Brandywine) to have 
Unirep were Voric che ea ohae § 1a theatrical exhibition im these ships for the me 
3 A ot hee 7S 2. | ment of their officers and themselves : and I must do 
Sur: I have just received sori peently gene af | these amateur Thespians the justice to say that their 
SNE peeteeney =: date, nae pn Rega te Alga: = ie | representations would not have‘disgraced some of, or 
the resolutions passed by the crew of this ship, author-| i"; 0+ any of. our theatres inthe United States 
izing you to procure and present to me, in their name, y : fy ‘ 
eens Spee. | Ae are ea = moae °P- | Amongst the officers who have recently returned 
ed to the practice of crews making presents totheir | kame from the Mediterranean squadron, is Capt, 
officers, froin a —— el ofan that fon rae Smith, of the Ohio, next in command to Commodore 
seriously oy eee how et = 08 a? — sie 'Hull, Severe indisposition has compelled him to ask 
¢line reed are Bact . Seed aioe ae ti 9m pate leave of absence, andas he has many friends in this 
conscience, that he has pervormheg the ulles ASSISNCC | vicinity, the following extract of a letter, we received 
him to the best of his abilities, isa source of great, the sthar dem: anit at Ue enaeatetdl bn .tham: 
satisfaction to him; and if I have succeeded in adding | ys me) a palpueth a! 
to the comforts and happiness of this crew, while in| “Port Manon, April 10th. This morning, a 
the performance of iny duties as first lieutenant, [ pleasing, although affecting, scene occurred on board 
have been amply repaid for doing so, by their cheerful }the Ohio. It was the taking leave, by Capt. Smith, 
and prompt manner generally in executing my orders. | With the officers and crew of the Ohio; and, if the 
In declining this testimonial of their esteem, it is for. abundance of the heart is a test of sineerity, Capt. 8, 
their own good ; for if the practice of making presents | bas left us with the best wishes of an attached crew. 
to our superiors should become comimon in the ser- | Hardly a dry eye was to be seen among the officers, 
vice, some officers might be induced to relax the dis- ,and every man of the crew flew into the rigging to 
eipline of their ships, with the hope of obtaining one; give him their hearty good wishes, on his leaving the 
and the consequence would be, the good men would ship, which he well deserved. To Com. Hull, the 
be obliged to perform the duties of the worthless, in | necessity for Capt. Smith to return home, is indeed a 
addition to their own. matter of exceeding regret. He has placed so much 








‘Accept, dear sir, my warmest thanks for your kind 
and polite manner of communicating to ime the, 
wishes of the crew, and do me the favor to inform 
them of my reply. 

I remain, sir, very sincerely, your friend and obe- | 
dient serv’t. 

WILLIAM B. LYNE, Ist Lieutenant. | 
To Purser Roperr Pettit, U. 8S. ship Faimouth. | 





From the New York Journal of Commerce. 
Extract of a private letter. 
YU. &. saip Branpywine, Port Mahon, | 
Island of Minorca, April 14, 1840. } | 
The ship Dromo, Capt. Hill, is about sailing direct- | 
ly for Boston. Such an opportunity is not to be ne- 
glected, it being one of rare occurrence. The D. is. 
chartered by the commodore to earry to America the. 
sick and disabled of the squadron that have been ac- | 
¢umulating in the hospital for the last year or more. | 
Some officers of rank are also to return lrome, and | 
about the time of this ship’s departure, we shall take 
ours for a cruise of four or five months, at the expira- | 
tion of which, we shall be obliged to return to our | 
store houses, at this port, for fresh supplies, provis- 
ions, &. We should probably have left here much 
¢arlier, had it not been forthe severe illness of Capt. 
Bolton, of the Brandywine. He has now nearly re- 
- covered, and we only await the return of the corvette 
Cyane from Toulon. We are all extremely anxious 
to get off froyn Mahon, having been Teady to sail, at 
an hour’s notice, for three months. Our frst winter 
in this sea has been unusually mild, yet sufficiently 
tebsteron to render an exposure to it extremely un- 
comfortable, and a large fire at all times very accept- 
able. During the latter part of March, we were 
visited by snow and hail, not in sufficicient quantities, 





however, to whiten the ground. We have also had 


confidence in him, and has received so great aid and 
support from him, that he will feel his loss most sen- 
sibly. Capt. Smith and his ‘son Joseph take passage in 
the Droino,tosail, in a few days, for Boston. iis health 
has much improved within afew days, and I hope 
and trust the change will completely restoré him.”’-— 
Boston Transcript. 

Capt. Smith had a pleasant passage to this port in 
the Dromo, and we are happy to be able to state that 
he is now nearly restored to health. Boston Mercan- 
tile Journa!. 





THE PHILADELPHIA NAVY YARD. 


THE FRIGATE RARITAN AND THE NEW STEAM 
Sure.—We a few days since paid a visit to the Phila- 
delphia Navy Yard, and in rambling through its va- 
rious departments picked up a few items, which may 
not be without interest for our readers. The im- 
mense ship-houses, which form such prominent ob- 
jects in the foreground, and excite so much the at- 
tention of strangers as they pass up the Delaware, 
have just been Co page a bright fawn color. They 
are immense fabrics in their way, and must have 
heen constructed by the Government at great ex- 
pense. ‘The size of the largest, under which the 
steam ship is now being built, and which formed the 
covering of the great ship Pennsylvania, is as follows : 


THE LARGE SHEP HOUSE. 


Length, 270 feet. 
Breadth at base, 100 « 
Breadth at eaves, 84 
Height to eaves, , 70 
Pite 0 —gpgenamlad 26 
Total height, 96 “ 


This huge affair is entirely covered with tin, and 
appears to be in excellent condition.. 
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The limits of the other house are as follows: 
SMALL SHIP-HOUSE. 


Length, 219 feet. 
Breadth at base, 80 « 
Breadth at eaves, 74 « 
Height to eaves, 55 < 


Pitch (perpendicular, ) 21 “G6 in. 
The roof of this house only is covered with tin. 


These houses have been finished somewhat mere 


than 15 years. 


THE FRIGATE RartTran.—the frigate Rantan, un- 
der the smaller ship-house, was commenced in 1821. 


She is yet unfinished, no werkinen having been en- 
gaged upon her for several years. 
vessel commenced in the U.S. navy with around 
stern; althonzh several or that system have since 
been constructed throughout and launched. 


Her length is, 173 feet. 
Extreme breadth, 45 * Gin. 
Rated at, 60 guns. 


She is of the same dimensions as the Brandywine 
and Potomac. Her original cost was estimated at 
$350,000 ; and although her hull is nearly compieted, 
it is 9 that $200,000 will be found necessary 
te finish and equip her. Her full complement of men 
would not vary much from 500. Her decks and work- 
manship generally, even in her present condition, con- 
stitute objects of much curiosity; and an individual 
interested in such matters, may readily occupy an 
hour in wandering over her decks, through her ca- 
bins, and examining her majestic exterior. Time 
and the weather have opened the seams between 
many of her planks, and considerable injury is the 
result. 


THE STEAM FRIGATE.—This vessel is rapidly pro- | 


gressing. She occupies the old place of the “ Penn- 
sylvania,” and promises to do honor to her construc- 
tor and the American navy. About 45 ship-carpen- 
ters are engaged upon her at the present time. 


Her length en deck, 227 feet. 
Extreme breadth, 40 * 
Depth of hold, 235 “ 


Two engines amounting to 590 herse power. 

Her engines will be of the same dimensions as 
those of the steam ship Liverpool. 
are Messrs. Merrick & ‘own, of the Southwark 
Foundry. The cylinders are already cast, the boil- 


ers about two-thirds finished, and the work has con-| 
Most of the! 


siderably progressed in other respects. 
important part of the frame work of the steamer is of | 
live oak. She will in all prebability be launched | 
next spring. One of similar size and model is now, 
being built in New York. 
two hundred men, and will draw 18 feet 4 inches 
water. She will carry fuel ( coal ) for twenty cays. | 
On launching her it will be necessary to take down | 
the immense shears that were put up for inasting the | 
Pennsylvania, which stand immediately upon the | 
wharf, and lean over the Delaware. In the structure | 
of this single vessel, there will be used— 

Tron, 229,000 Ibs. 

Copper, 156,000 Ibs. 

White oak and yellow piue, 65,000 cubic feet. 

Live oak, 17,000 «* 

Her cost is estimated at $400,000. Some idea of 
the wood known as live oak, may be formed—when 
we state that it weighs about 80 lbs. to thie cubic foot. 
The white oak weighs from 50 lbs. to 54 !bs. Most 
of the live oak that is used in our various navy yards, 
is brought from Florida. A large quantity has been 
received at the Philadelphia yard within the last few 
weeks. 

The yard already contains live oak for the frames 
of two frigates, two sloops of war, and one steam 
ship, in addition to large quantities of promiscuous 
timber. There are in all, 170 mechanics and labo- 
rers engaged at the present time in the yard, and 
likely to continue in employment throughout the sum- 


She was the first | the 


The contractors | 


She is calculated for about | ©° 





mer. The lower section of the grounds is occupied 
with buildings for the marines ; and a place of resi- 
dence for the commanding officer of that particular 
department. The northern suite of buildings consists 
'of offices and store-houses. In addition to these, 
| mast-sheds, joiners’ shops, &c. are scattered through- 
jout the yard. Col. Miller commands the marines, 
| while Com. Stewart has the general command of the 
yard. Both are excelient officers, and deservedly po- 
| pular—the latter, by the way, is, if we mistake nof, 
| the second senior oflicer of the U. 8. navy, Commo, 
Barron enly having precedence in this respect. For 
| unquestioned bravery, he has no-superior. 
| John Lenthall, Esg. is the naval constructor of 
vard. For modest merit and practical know- 
ledge, he stands at the very head of his profession, 
|He has, we believe, visited all the most celebrated 
| Eurepean navy yards, and the store of valuable in- 
| formation thus acquired, is likely to be rendered ful- 
ily available in the construction of the new steamer. 
| Judging from her appearance thus far, she will prove 
|a very superior vessel. 
The yard is in admirable trim throughout, every 
| thing being as neat as a pin, and reflecting the high- 
| est credit on the officers generally —Philadelphia In- 


| querer. 





| Expressions like those conveyed by the following 
| correspondence are gratifying to all who take an inte- 
irest in the welfare of our navy. It is worthy of re- 
/mark that when the crew of the Ontario were paid off, 
not a single man presented himself in a State of intox- 
| ieation, although they had been on liberty for several 
| days—a fact which reflects great credit on Comman- 
{der Williamson and his officers.—N. York American. 


Navy DeparTMENT, 9th June, 1840. 
| Sir: Your letter of the 6th inst., reporting the 
condition of the United States sloop of war Ontario, 
| has been received. 
;__ I request that you will express to Commander Wil- 
|liamson, his officers and crew, the very great gratifi- 
| cation the Department has derived from the report of 
| the condition of the Ontario, and the exemplary cone 
' duct of the crew. 
| Iam, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
J. K. PAULDING, 
Commo. Jas. RENsHAw, 
Com’dt U. S. navy yard, New York. 
Navy YARD, New York, 

June 11th, 1840. 
I receive much pleasure in inclosing to you 
’ of a letter from the honorable the Secretary of 
gratifiea- 


Sir. 


Dy 
the Mavy to my address, expressive of the 


tion he has received in the report of the visiting offi- 


cers of the state and condition of the Ontario, and the 
exemplary conduct of her crew; which you will he 
pleased to make known to the officers and men. 

I am, sir, respectfully, &c., 
J. RENSHAW, Com'dt, 
Commr. J. D. WILLIAMson, 
U. S. ship Ontario. 


INCREASE or THE British Navy.—Orders have 
been recently issued to the Commissioners of the va- 
rious royal doek-yards, for the building of nine ships- ° 
of-war and six war-steamers, the operations on which 
are fo be immediately commenced, and to be com- 
pleted as soon as possible. They are as follows: 
A 90-gun ship, to be called Albert, and a steamer of 
800 tons burden, are to be built at Portsmouth; at , 
Plymouth dock-yard, the Exmouth, 90 guns; Niobe, © 
26 guns; at Woolwich, the Hannibal, uns; and 
the Devastation, a war-steamer; at Chatham, the 
Irresistible, 90 guns, and the Growler; atthe Pem- 
broke dock-yard, the Lion, 80 guns, and the Vixen 


and Geyser, steamers ; and at Sheerness, the Darling, 
10 guns, and the Styx, war-steamer, 
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INVALID NAVY PENSIONS.—F rom a wantof know- 
ledge of the proofs required at the pension office, to 


them, resort is freqnently had to the office itself for 
information on the subject. 

No particular forms are preseribed ; all that is es- 
sential is that the evidence be satisfactory to the lead 
of the office. | 

Believing that the information would be useful to 
the whole service, we have procured for publication, 
a copy of the regulations that have been adopted: 


3. The applicant must prove that he is permanently 
disabled by injury received in the line ci duty in the 
naval service. If disabled by disease he imust prove 
that the disease was exclusively caused by peculiar 
exposure in the performance of so.ae particular act of 
duty in the service. 

2. The proof of having been disabied in the line of 
duty is to be made by the certificate of the surgeon 
of the ship on board of which the injury was recety- 
ed, approved by her commander, and stating the date 
of the injury, with all the circumstances of the caxe. 
If the commapder and surgeon are dead, the certifi- 
cate may be supplied by any cominiissicned officer of 
the ship. 

3. When such proof has been furnished, the Secre- 
tary of the Navy will order two naval surgeons to 
examine the applicant, and report the degree of per- 
manent disability in his case, whether total, three- 
fourths, one half, one-fourth, &c., according to their 
Opinions. 

4. After an examination of all the proof and merits 
of the case, the rate of pension will be fixed by the 
department, not to exceed half-pay for total disability. 
But in cases of extraordinary merit, the departinent 


ing full monthly pay. 


5. A pension, exceeding one-fourth of his monthly 
pay will not be granted to any person who continues 
in the service. 


6. These rules and regulations may, in any case, 
be cispensed with by the department, at the disere- 
tion of the Secretary of the Navy. 





Our reader$ have already been made acquainted 
with the daring and heroic conduct of Lieut. THomas 
Tincry Craven, (grandson of the late Commodore 
TincEy,) by whose exertions the lives of 19 indivi- 
duals were saved from impending death, in the harbor 
of Valparaiso, about a year since. When the affair 
came to the knowledge of our Government, a compli- 
mentary letter was addressed to Lieut, Craven, by 
the Seeretary of the Navy; and it seems not to have 
passed withont notice on the spot where it occurred. 
We have the pleasure of laying before our readers now 
a translation of two articles, published in the Valpa- 
raiso Mercurio of July 26 and 27, 1839. 


Heroism,”eourage, generosity and humanity, are 
confined to no country or people—they are the com- 
mon attributes of our nature; but we cannot avoid 
feeling a proud satisfaction, when these noble quali- 
ties are conspicuously displayed, as in this instance, 
by any of our own countrymen. 


enable those who are entitled to pensions to obtain! 


is authorized to allow any rate of pension not exceed | 


\heard him from the rocks on shore to have behaved 





———————_ ee D 


From the ‘* Valparaiso Mercurio,” of July 26, 1839. 
(TRANSLATION. } 

We have received a few particulars relating to the 
damage occasioned by the Jate tempest, which for the 
last three days has kept the vessels im the harbor in a 
state of constant alarm. At $ past 3 o’clock yester- 
day morning were saved the remainder of the crew of 
the nationat ship of war Monteagudo, which had been 
idashed against the break-water pertaining to Mr. 
| Waddington’s new buildings, these unfortunate beings 
}having been for more than ten hours ina struggle 
betwixt life and death. At length by the persevering 
exertions of two praiseworthy foreigners, Messrs. 
CRAVEN and Coirrnson, the former an officer of the 





\ rr 


U. S. navy, and the latter of the English navy, who 
at the imininent risk of their own lives went to their 
assistance these shipwrecked men were saved. 

We think it our duty not to conceal the names of 
these two philanthropic gentlemen, that a deed which 
honors them so highly may become yet now public. 
it was impossible to render them the least aid from 
the land, and but for the spentaneous resolution of 
these two distinguished gentlemen, the crew of the 
aforesaid vessel would infallibly have perished. At 
about 12 at night, these officers applied to the captain 
of the port for two boats which were supplied them; 
and having manned them as they were able with the 
foreign and native seamen who volunteered their ser- 
vices at the moment, they embarked on the beach 
near the mole, and contriving to place themselves 
alongside the Monteagudo, they rescued from her three 
sailors whom they conducted to the mole, the only 
place where they could be landed. But perceiving 
that by this tedious proces=, those who were left on 
board were exposed to momentary death, they resolved 
to go on board the English corvette “Fly,” in quest 
of a launch whieh was immediately granted them, 
together with a competent crew, by the aid of which 
the rest were all saved at once. Shortly after the 
boat had quitted the side of the-Monteagudo, which 
was at half past 3 inthe morning, the hull cf that 
vessel ‘was dashed in pieces. The 23 individuals (ir- 
cluding offieers) who were saved were placed im 
safety on bo ard of the * Fly.” 


From the Valparaiso Mercurio, of July 27, 1839. 

To the Fditor of the * Mereurio:”—Since what was 
published in your former numbers. respecting the 
wreck of the Monteagudo, we have becn informed 
of the following facts, which we think it our duty to 
publish. The number of men saved from the wreck 
was nineteen, and amongst them Mr. StEApMAN, the 


F pea’ who is acknowledged by all those who saw and 


with great serenity. Mr. Craven, a lieutenant in 
he American navy, aecompanied by the captains of 
English and Americaa vessels, whose names we are 
sorry not to have, went at midnight to the office of 
the captain of the port, to request a boat for the pur- 
dose of rescuing the men who were on the point of 
| perishing on the wreck of the Monteagudo. It is but 
justice to say, that but for the energy of Mr. C. 
| Bevo, the governor's secretary, who was on the spot 
at the time, no boat would have been obtained at that 
jhour, nor the unfortunate sufierers have been saved. 
| Phe Custom House officer who officiated that night 
‘insolently opposed the noble and courageous resolu- 
tion of Lieut. Craven and his associates, as well as 
Mr. Betto and other individuals who united to over- 
eome his resistanee. The boat was at length equipped 
with what was necessary and cast upen the sea, with 
the above named four gentlemen, and a native sailor 
who wished to accompany them; and half an hour af- 
terwards Mr. Corirnson, lieutenant of the President, 
with a few foreign seamen, and one native, obtained 
leave to go off in support of the first boat, and with 
the same noble design of saving those who were in 
the wreck. The number of these were as above 
mentioned, and it being ascertained by the first boat, 
that it was impossible to save them all at once, re- 
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course was had to H. M. ship Fly, the commander! 


of which (Hon. Capt. Lock) furnished them with a 
long boat, well equipped, that they might return to 
the rescue. Meanwhile the second boat had reached 
the place of the wreck, and with great risk of becoming 
entangled among the frazments of the wreck, or dashed 


getting off a few of the men, when Mr. Craven | 
came up with the timely assistance from the Fly ; 
and these two well deserving friends of humanity, 
and determined seamen, had the gratification of res- 
cuing from the furious waves, our nineteen country 


men, who were conducted on board the “ Fly,” and! 


landed the next morning in safety. 





Some of our exchange papers are so illegibly direct- 
ed, that their address can only be made out by guess. 
We do not wonder that many miscarry, if more pains 
are not generally taken. It may appear a trifling mat- 


ter, but it is worth correction. Among the papers that 


we can call to mind, thus illegibly addressed, are the! 


New York Express, New York Mercury, Norfolk 
Beacon, Charleston Patnot, and? Savannah Georgian. 
If teachers of penmanship are scarce in those regions, 
we will offer our services in that line “ for a considera- 
tion.” 





We find it impossible, owing to press of other mat- 
ter, to conclude in this number. the article on “ Our 
Navy,” from the Southern’ Literary Messenger, « It 
will be concluded next week. 





ARRIVALS AT WASHINGTON, 

June 23—Dr. R. C. Wood, army, Gadsby’s 
26—Lt. J. H. Trapier, Engr. corps, Fuller’s 
27—Capt R S. Dix, A.Q.M, Gadsby’s 

Dr. T. Lawson, Surgeon Gen, 
29—Capt. H. Garner, 3d arty., Gadsby’s 
Capt. S. Mac!:enzie, 2d arty., Fuller’s 
Lt. T. L. Ringgold, 4th arty , Mrs. Huntt’s 
July 1—Lt.,8. J. Bransiord, 2d arty., Gadsby’s 
Lt. Joseph Roberts, 4th arty., do, 
Capt. Wim. M. Fulton, 2d Dragoons, de. 





LETTERS ADVERTISED. 
WasHINGTON, July 1, 1810. 

Aruy.—Major Isaac Clark, Captain A. Caufield, 
Capt. R. S. Dix, Major G. Loomis, Capt. J. MeClel- 
lan, Lieut. T. L. Ringgold, Lieut. J. H. Trapier 2, 
Lieut. W. H. Warner 2. 

Navy.—Lieut. R. L. Brown [ing,] Lieut. S. B. 
Bissell, Lieut. John A. Davis, Lieut. Edward L. Han- 
dy, Dr. G. R. B. Horner, Lieut. ‘T. J. Manning, Lieut. 
J. S. Missroon, Capt Wm. Ramsay. 

Maxine Corrs.—Lieut. H. B. Tyler. 

Uspaip Letter rerussp.—Philadelphia, June 30. 


PASSENGERS. 

Cuartestox, June 21, per steam packet Gov. Dad- 
ley, from Wilmington, Capt. G. D. Ramsay, of the 
army. 

Savannan, June 20, per steamboat Gen. Clinch, from 
Black creek, Lieut. F. S. Mumford, of the army. 

New Orxteans, June 19, per steamboat Gen. Pratte, 
from St. Louis, Dr. J. Emerson, of the army. 





—— — — ———— 


Communications. 
SOLDIERS ASYLUM.—No. IV. 

We are the only civilized nation in the world that 
neglects to provide, in some way, for its superannua- 
ted seldiers. 

True, we have a pension law, (that for the benefit 
of the navy sufficiently liberal in its provisions in all 
conscience) by the terms of which an officer, or 
private soldier, if he happens to receive a wound 
that actually disables him fro labor, is allowed just 





equally entitled to this benefit, who have served 


enough, in cases.of the highest grade of disability, 
to atiord him a bare support. But are not those 


just as long and faithfully, and fought as well and 
bravely as their companions? Are not, I say, these old 


veterans, who have become invalids from long service 
to pieces by the fury of the waves, had commenced | 


and old age, entitled to some consideratioh, also ? 
What rendered the soldiers of the French army so 
perfectly happy, and proud of their profession, uader 


‘Napoleon, and what elevated the character of the 


profession in that country, above all others? What 
‘but the wise and salutary laws and regulations adep- 
ted for its government. Distinguished merit was 
| always certain to be promoted, even from the ranks; 
and the wounded, or infirm, after long services, were 
sure of a home, at last, in the “ Hopital. des Inva- 
lides,” at Paris; that Institution whiclr is about to be- 
come consecrated with the ashes of the great Captain, 
its father and its friend. The soldiets of the Impe- 
rial army called themselves “ the children of France;” 
and their heroic devotion in its cause, whether upon 
the burning sands of Egypt, the frozen roads of Rus- 
sia, or the great battle fields of Europe, evinced an 
‘amour de patrie’’ worthy the b st days of Rome. 
|They were in truth, the children of Franee; and she, 
like a kind and grateful mother, requited their love. 
It was an honos, not a reproach, to serve as a private 
jin thai army. 
| Isthere any good and sufficient reason why our 
own should not be made just as respectable as that of 
‘rance? It will not be said, I think, that wé have 
not as good materials; or that the genius of our 
Government is opposed to it. On the contrary, our 
men are admitted to possess as much native courage, 
and capacity for the endurance of the hardships and 
‘exposures of war, as those of any other nation what- 
ever; and it will be granted, also, that the love of mili- 
tary fame is quite as strong amongst the people of this 
country, as it is in France. 

Why, then, are the ranks of our little army, in peace, 
filled up with so much that is vile and miserable, men 
without character—the desperate, and the degraded, 
areproach and disgrace .to the service and. to the 
country, and whose continual desertions are yearly 
costing the Government thousands of dollars to re- 

_cruit others in their stead, of the same description? 
| There must be a radical error somewhere, and it 
becomes every cne who feels an interest in the subject 
to reflect upon it, and if possible discover a remedy. 
Now it appears to me very clear and certain that 
the great difficulty lies in the small amount of pay the 
soldier receives, when compared with the usual price 
of labor in this country ; to which.must also be added 
the discouraging fact, that we make no provision for 
his old age. So long as he remains ‘active, strong, 
,and healthy, so long, but no longer, do we retain him 
| in service ; and as he can get the same compensation, 
|or even better, from his daily labor, he prefers to’ re- 
| tain his independence, and provide himself in’ the best 
| way he can with the means of living, after hisstrength 
, Shall fail him. 
, Our army is very small, a mere handful, and hence 
| the necessity for its being more efficient and useful, 
Raise the standard of compensation for the rank and 
file, retaining, if you please, a large portion of their 
. pay until the expiration of enlistment ; increase their 
| pay and emoluments according to length of service, 
; and establish, for the benefit of the old, worn-out, and 
faithful amongst them, such an institution as is alrea- 
dy provided for the navy, (even if a tax has to be 
assessed upon every officer and private in the service, ) 
and my word for it, a better class of men will soon 
be recruited and sent to the different regiments. Add 
to these much-needed improvements for the rank and 
file, one other for the commissioned officers —the 
adoption of the plan of the Secretary of War relative 
to “‘superannuated officers,” and our army, whether 
in peace or war, will soon become what it should be. 
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NOTES AND REMINISCENCES looks alone could make a friend ; and R * * * * * de- 
_ OF AN OFFICER OF THE ARMY.—NO. IT. lighted us with his endless sallies, his jokes and 
The characteristics of St. Louis, which first struck} merriment. -I have now before me his immense 
me, were the muddiness of the streets—the badness} whiskers, and his twinkling, deep-set eyes, lost near- 
of the hotels—the numbers of the Creole French) ly in incessant laughter—and his dance, too, upon 
speaking the French language—working on the sab- | the dinner table, which was the finale. — 
bath—a floating population of trappers, traders, boat-| Capt. * * * * * soon after became in low health, 
mep and Indians—and finally, an absence of paper and being of impatient temper, his spirits sunk under 
currency. These were all very distinctive, and in | it. His life was in danger, and as a last resort Sur- 
truth St. Louis had very little of the Anglo-American | geon G. prescribed a singular mode of treatment—a 
character. Rowdyism was the order of the day—the | novel kind of excitement—which was intrusted to Lt. 
redominating influence of the street population of} li * * * * *. He paraded daily around the captain’s 
ndian traders and other northwestern sAveatuiel. tent with a long face, whistling the dead march, and 
These men, in outré dresses, and well armed, were it so happened that, being first on the list, the cap- 
as characteristic in their deportment as sailors, ex- | tain’s death would cause his promotion. But *****, 
hibiting the independence, confidence, and reckless- | taking this view of it, very seriously waxed wrathfal, 
ness of their wild and lawless way of life. All this; and swore he would not die for his tormentor’s sake, 
was food for my companions on the gui vive for no- | and the cure was made. 
velty ; they were to be seen in all directions, on voy-| What would thirty young officers be at? Not 
ages of discovery through the mud, and seemed! much time was consumed in considering such a 
suddenly to have become a very homogenous element question ; in all intervals of duty we gladly resigned 
in this rare compound: and parties of officers from | ourselves to the influences of chance or impulse, and 
the barracks daily galloped into the town, which they | sufficient to the day were the pleasures thereof; none 








enlivened in a sort of sailor-like style. Fun and) 
frolic then prevailed in St. Louis. 
But this city, with. all its attractions, had not one, 
which called upon the sworn servants of the Repub- 
lic, at the barracks; and duty, if not inclination, 
moved us to break up ourquarters. So after a punc-_ 
tual call upon a certain army official who cures that 
most distressing of human afflictions, a consumptive 
purse, and after receiving a quantum of hard dollars, 
(not.sufficient to produce a plettrora,) we bade adieu 
to the lively town until the next time. Some of 
the party, like 
already purchased Indian ponies, upon which they, 
shuffled off, after a most unmilitary fashion, to their 
st. 
None of the actors in those scenes can fail to recur 
with some pleasure to the gaieties of 1827-8 at Jeffer- | 
son Barracks. _ One of the regiments was in canton- , 
ment on the south side of the first hill; a quarter of 
a mile farther on, another, ‘the 6th infantry, was en-' 
camped ; on the crest of the next hill were extensive. 
stone barracks in progress, and still lower down, on: 
jts southern declivity, were encamped the Ist-infant- | 
ry; some staff and other officers, with their families, | 
were in huts in various detached situations. Two of 
the regiments had, a few months before, arrived 
from a rémote outpost. When cut off from the world 
and dependent on their own resources, the officers 
had not failed to make themselves ample amends, 
and to cultivate the most friendly intimacies, on 
which were founded a thousand practical jokes and 
endless adventures ; and the pleasures and incidents 
of this, a kind of golden age, they had, in sooth, the 
least disposition in the world to consign to oblivion. | 
A day, or two after joining, I, with several friends, | 
dined at the regimental mess of the 6th. It then was 
a mess indeed—in numbers and in spirit a delight-' 
ful mess, such as—’tis a pity—few regiments now, 
have. Noble spirits! brave friends! How devoted, | 
how sotial were ye then! How modest yet how ar- | 
dent was your esprit de corps! Whenever active ser- 
vice was to be done, on the borders of Mexico, or in 
the far north, you were there. And have you not led 
the “moving battery” to victory, and poured out 
our life-blood, like water, in Florida? Ye are seat- 
tered and gone, but weil I ‘‘remember the regiment 
to which you —. 
But the past and the present must be kept distinct. 
I thought them a glorious set at that first dinner. 
The president was Capt. * * * * *, with his splendid 
whiskers and mustaches; dignified and easy in his 
manners, he seemed a type of the old school, and 
from that the inference may be drawn.that he took 
wine freely when in such happy company, to the life 
of which, indeed, he gave a constant impulse ; and 











the caterer was Adjutant J., noble fellow, whose 


thought of the morrow; to the many all was new, 
even the service itself—a new country and manners, 
and there were some new beauties. Daily, numbers 
of us would be surprised by the dinner dram at the 


‘camp of the hospitable 6th or Ist, and then it was 


useless to attempt an excuse; go you must to the 


‘mess. Many and delightful were those dinners at 


mess! Right joyous was it to mingle with those offi- 
cers whose minds and manners had received a fresh 


/mould from their life in the generous, the open-heart- 


ed, daring and adventurous—the frank and hospitable 


, pleased with a new toy, had fur west; and what stores of anecdote and right mar- 


vellous adventure had been laid up in seven years’ 
service at the famons Council Bluits ! Wine flowed 
freely, our spirits overflowed. 

What other.could be more delightful than this 
favored spot, (with such associations,) where gently- 
rolling hills are crowned with lofty forest trees, with- 
out undergrowth, save grass and wild flowers; and 
a.river, the noblest in the world, running by? Such 


is Jefferson Barracks. On a more level spot, just 


upon the bank of the river, shaded and adorned by 
clumps of venerable but vigorous trees, oaks and 
Sycamores, was the grand guard parade, always ac- 
companied by the music of a full band—a delightful 
resort! Aye, but other attractions were wont to fill 
the measure of its popularity. _ Beauty adds its spell 
to the charming scene; the young and beautiful came 
often there at that early hour of rosy morn, when na- 
ture is in her happiest mood. 

But how can garrison life be dwelt on? It cannot, 
unless indeed we descend to all those trifles that fill 
the precious hours and steal away the days. A sol- 
dier is all-his country’s ; his irregular, though numer- 
ous duties divide his time, distract his attention, and 
defeat his plans. How difficult, then, to avoid the 
fate of becoming the mere soldier. A knowledge of 
the world, a graceful carriage; easy manners, general 
but superficial information, with lofty aspirations, 
bitter repinings, and habits of idleness—these are his 


| inheritance, the light, the gay, and easy garment that 


he receives in exchange for the mantle of eminence, 
But why now question the seal of fate? when I may 
only tell of 

**Mis-spent days and nights of revelry.” 

The middle of December found the 6th still’ in 
camp. Our log fires in front of tents had become 
centres of attraction, but this unluckily was recipro- 
cal; for the smoke was always attracted to a tearful 
degree at a hear approach. It was amusing to ole 
serve a gathering round a fire, the little circle seated 
on stools, boxes, or logs ; some one was continually 
attacked, and would run for his breath, and forming 
his circuit, his enemy, less quick; though airy, seems 
ing to follow at first, wuld leave him for another, 
ot in his turn, uttering broken maledictions, would 
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make his circular retreat, seeking another or the same 
seat, ere long again to be routed. The sporting tribe 
might be seen here and there examining a horse, or 
physicking a dog, or restraining vociferously the va- 

aries of a whole pack of them. A few sly ones 


would find their way to Capt. * * * * *’s (an old sol-! 


dier) tent, which, had a brick chimaey, tozether with 
the luxury of a mantel-piece, and this mantel-piece 


had notoriously a remarkable capacity of holding! 


sugar dishes, whole battalions of mint phiais, not to 
oinit a well-filled breaker of julap: Oh camps! with 
your exposures and privations, how you encourage 
and excuse the solid comfort of a julap! 

Before Christmas the 6th were in the stone bar- 
racks, half finished and uncomfortable, and were 
crowded several in a room, and it was our lot, after 
turning into bunk, inthe “small hours” of the night, 
to be saluted at day dawn with the din of hammers 
overhead, an occasional shower of dust and mortar, 
with a sprinkling of brickbats, which. fairly bade us, 
at the peril of our heads, “sleep no more.” 

On newyear’s morn many were they who found 


themselves at that log temple of hospitality, the mess"! 


house of the Ist, and paid their devoifs to a half whis- 
key barrel in the middle of an immense table, foaming 
to the top with egg-nozg. The 6th regiment that 
day entertained all at the post at a dinner, and mid- 
night found us still at the table. On the 8th of Jan- 
uary the Ist gave a splendid ball in an unfinished 
barrack; a noble display of flags was above and 
around us, with hundreds of bright muskets around, 
a candle in the muzzle of each, Many from St. 
Louis were there, and Louisville, too, had several 
beautiful representatives. 

Thus flew by a half a year on the wings of plea- 
sure. But the time came when the Ist and 6th, long 
associated as a band of brothers, were to part, the 
former being ordered to the Upper Mississippi. 
Their furniture being packed up, the whole of them 
for several days messed with the 6th. Our last din- 
ner I shall never forget ; we sougit to drown the bitter 
regrets of parting in the extravagant enjoyment of the 
last fleeting minutes. At the winding up Capt. G. 
delivered from a table, in an Indian language, a 
characteristic farewell speech, which was interpreted 
that our gréat father had long smiled upon their 
fellowship; his councils now were bad, a cloud was 
before his face, &e. 

The summer came, and was passed pleasantly 
enough. At its close I was well pleased to be or- 
dered on my first active service. F. BR. BD. 


PASTIMES IN THE PACIFIC, 


| aniet city of La Serena; beautiful landscape! there 
| 


—_— 


might “the wicked cease from troubling, and the 
| Weary be at rest.** There, stranger is a holy name, 
and the unsophisticated hospitality of the inhabitants 
'meets you at every door. 
? * * * * 
| To horse! to horse! and gaily we canter along the 
each, strewed, not with pebbles white as snow, but 

with a variety of shells and birds, the sea-gall with 
plumage white and gray, delicate snipe, and here and 
there the watchful hawk. Passing droves of loaded 
mules and asses, and the light balsa, not now driven 
| through the boiling surf, and dancing lightly on the 
wave, but drawn up on the shore, near which its 
owner is industriously employed repairing his net; 
fording the river which runs for some distance parallel 
with the beach, our road is bordered with trees, green 
fields, and rude cottages ; ascending the first bench or 
stepp, we enter the city, the church of Santa Rosa on 
our right; passing through the plaza, we wil ali ht 
in the second quadra, at the house of our hospitable 
consul, Mr. H. : 

The city, laid out into quadras or squares, with 
streets running at right angles and remarkably clean, 
contains about twelve thousand inhabitants, who are 
kind and attentive to strangers, particularly the female 
portion of them; they and their gardens are beautiful. 

Come with me, and on the second bench and by 
the cross erected on the hill rising back of the city, 
we will look down upon the partially cultivated valley 
of Coquimbo, extending eastward ; the gentle river 
winding gracefully through it to the bay, the gardens 
of rich flowers and rare fruits on the declivity of the 
hill, watered from small canals, murmuring rivulets, 
the noiseless city, and yon gay group of dancers, who, 
forgetting the earthquake shock of last evening, are 
now whiling away an hour or two in merry-making 
under the shade of the dark-green ep of the 
lucuymes tree, the crescented harbor and the waters 
of Le Grande Ocean flashing in the distance. Now 
to the mansion of our kind host and countryman, who, 
if he has not salve engraved on his threshold, has it 
expressed on his countenance, and in the good cheer 
_he provides for his visiters. 
| * * * 7 ad 

What, ho! awake, awake, I say! why slumber ye 
so late? We were to have ‘mounted our steeds at 
|dawn of day; the sun is up, and from the snow-clad 
Summit of the Andes looks down the peaceful valley 
'of La Serena, its herds and silver streams. Turn 
‘out, turn out, ye drowsy ones; our lively horses will 
| hang their heads ere night; a long ride and a weary 
‘one is before us; let us therefore don our spurs and 


| 


Coquimbo—La Serena—a ride to the copper mines of , ponchos, and away. 


Tambilla. 

The breeze was fresh and fair, fresh, indeed! yes, 
we would have called it a gale in the Atlantic; but 
here, in this Pacific sea, we are tauzht not to believe 
in such things as gales of wind, north of Chiloe’s 
tempestuous.shores. 

Twenty-four hours after leaving Valparaiso, we 
were at anchor in the spacious and land-locked har- 
bor of Coquimbo. You may remember point Teatinos 
and the high hills to the north, and the rocky islets on 
your right at the entrance, the rugged point, humble 
watch-tower and signal staff, beneath which lies the 
port, a single street of one story dwellings whose in- 
mates are hospitable and poor. Let us to the heights 
of the promontory and look on the wild scene. Rocks 
on rocks are piled and strewed fantastically around; 
flocks ot goats are picking their scanty fare from the 
undergrowth, of which the village maids and matrons 
are gathering enough to cook their evening" meal ; the 
broad Pacific is lashed into foam by the bold coast at 
our feet; and beyond is the deep bay of Herradura 
with its lowly huts and the half civilized fishermen. 
Sweep, now, your eye across the sandy plain on our 
left, and barren mountains in the hedinabteds and 
along the beach till it reach the cultivated valley and 





Passing to the south and east of. the city, green 
fields on either hand, we rise gradually to the arid 
|plain. Through scorching sands, bound by high hills 
,on the left far as the eye ean reach, we gallop. on, 
mile after mile, and league on league, and all is wild 
and desolate.. At length we reach the resting place ; 
two or three short bushy locust trees afford a slight 
| protection from the oppressive heat of the sun; itis 
now high noon. Oh, ho! my gallant gray, thou seek- 
‘est of thine own accord this oasis of the desert. A 
few moments to.our panting horses, some little re- 
\{reshment for ourselves, and then away—away—the 
point is in sight.- «« La punta—la punta,” shouts cur 
guide. The point we gained; and I thought our jour- 
j ney done. Where, where are the mines? I demanded. 
| Pointing to the hill side, he answered we would soon 
be there; spurring his horse onward, and away we 
went over the hard plain, across beds of streams some 
times foaming with the torrent from the mountain, 
now dry and parched. On—on—growling at every 
bound of our wearied animals. Where are the mines? 
Alas! how dearly we sometimes pay for our curiosi- 
ty—and now what may we expect to see? A hole in 
the side of a hill, little else indeed ; we arrived almost 





exhausted at the place of destination, and found 
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deep well with a simple windlass turned by horse 

ower and used for draining the mine; a raachine for 

reaking the ore, like that used by tanners for break- 
ing bark, and a furnace for smelting. Down, down 
we go, by torch-light, into the ‘ bowels of the harinless 
earth,’ hundreds of feet, to see whence the ore is ex- 
tracted. Deep and dark cavern, fit place for the wild, 
half-savage, looking miners; and this, these, were the 
mines, the copper mines of Tambilla. 

The superintendent received us kindly. I prefer- 
red the society of his amiable wife and interesting 
daughters (two pretty little girls,) to rainbling about 
the hill side, inspecting copper ore. Our hasty meal 
despatched, we returned more cheerful to the city, 
not dissatisfied with our visit, though heartily glad our 
ride of fifty-five miles was over. 








Domestic Intelligence. 








From the Globe, June 17. 


FLORIDA WAR. 

We publish to-day some interesting letters and re- 
ports of the movements in Florida. The account 
given by Capt. Rains of his fight with a very supe- 
rior force, will be read with great interest. Officers 
and men appear to have behaved with the utmost 
ag ag and the coolness and intrepidity displayed 

y Capt. Rains himself, are worthy of all praise. 

The military operations in the territory are con- 
ducted with great vigor, notwithstanding the season, 
and will, it is understood, be persevered in throughout 
the summer. 

HEAD QUARTERS ARMY OF THE SOUTH, 
Fort King, May 30, 1840. 

Str: Ihave the honor to enclose, for the infor- 
mation of the department, Capt. Rains’s report, just 
received, of his affair with the Indians on the 28th of 
April, and Capt. Bonneville’s report of the destruc- 
tion of an Indian town, &c. on the 28th instant. 


I cannot speak too highly of Capt. Rains’s fight, 
exhibiting throughout the greatest skilland judgment, 
and the utmost bravery in officers and men. 

I have the honor to refer the department to Capt. 
Bonneville’s report of to-day, in which it will be seen 
that an Indian village of fifteen huts, concealed and 
surrounded’ by marshes and hammocks, and distant 
from here only fifteen miles, was entirely destroyed, 
with a fine field of corn, and much Indian property, 
valuable only, however, to themselves. From the 
appearance of the village, it has existed for some 
years, and been a great resort for Indians going north 
and south, and from whence they could sally at any 
moment, and in a few hours destroy small scouting 
parties, and intercept wagon trains. Capt. Bonne- 
yille’s estimate of the number of warriors is, I think, 
too*small ; there are many of thern, no doubt, out in 
the bands which are constantly committing depreda- 
tions. The whole band would no doubt have been 
captured, had not the growth, scrub palmetto, through 
which the men had to cross, given a noise which 
heralded the approach of our troops.. Capt. Bonne- 
ville deserves great credit, not only for this affair, 
but for the zeal and good conduct which he has exhi- 
bited on all occasions. 

The troops are constantly scouting in large bocies. 
Lt. Col. Riley's command is now on the Withlacoo- 
chee. Captains Bonneville and Ker are also out 
with their commands in pursuit of some Indians. Lt. 
Col. Harney will shortly proceed south seventy or 
eighty miles. 

As soon as the militia are mustered in, or a portion 
of them, I shall proceed to withdraw an equal num- 
ber of regular troops from Middle Florida, to estab- 
lish line of posts as directed by the War Depart- 
men 

J hope by constant movemant not only to withdraw 


s 





= 


the enemy fro:n the settlements, but to repay some of 
the ills which they have bestowed upon us. 
I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
W. K. ARMISTEAD, 
Brig. Gen. commanding Army of the South. 
Brig. Gen. R. Jones, 
Adjt. Gen., Washington, D. C. 


Fort Kine, (E. F.) May 29, 1849. 

Str: Owing to the state of my health, still preca- 
rious, as you are well aware, I have not been able, 
until now, to make the following report, which I 
have the honor to subinit : 

On the 24th of March last two of the best men in 
my company were waylaid, and, a:sassin-like, shot 
down in sight of this post. The murderers, secure in 
their fleetness, and with the start they had, rendered 
the pursuit of no avail. They went in a direction 
south, about two miles, where is a small hammock 
and water, the latter no where else to be found in 
that direction for miles around. 

War parties of the Indians must pass the above 
for water from the south, who have sinister designs 
against this post? So at this place I put a small box 
as an enzine of destruction, containing a bomb how- 
itzer shell, some gunpowder, fragments of old iron, 
etc., with a shirt of one of the above murdered men 
upon the top, so fixed that the removal of it would 
explode the whole, destroy the operator, and give the 
alarin of the approach of the enemy to this post. 

A few evenings subsequent, at tattoo, the machine 
was set off; the military ran to the spot, but no ene- 
my was found; a hard rain followed in a little time, 
which was calculated to obliterate every trace ; subse- 
quently, however, I was induced from appearances to 
believe it had given the enemy a premonitory caution. 

The shell, &c. was rezewed, but in another shape, 
and again exploded about the same hour of the night, 
on the 27th of April. The military again rushed to 
the spot, but in the darkness of the night no Indians 
were found, while no doubt the hammock was full. 

I heard a whoop, as usually given by the enemy, 
while passing in the rear of the thicket with some 
dragoons under Lieut. Newton, to intercept fugitives; 
but the ery was thought to proceed from one of the 
infantry who were scouring the bushes under Lieut. 
Scott, and who, as since ascertained, also heard the 
same some distance before them. 

On the morning of the 28th following, with sixteen 
men, (being all the disposable force at the post,) I 
proceeded to the hammock again, which is about 100 
yards wide, and 140 in length, surrounded with open 
pine woods, and swept it with my men in extended 
order. The hammock is quite full of low, thick pal- 
mettoes, which afford good hiding places, and impen- 
etrable,. almost, except by crawling. So after this 
diligent search,’ we passed through to the water at 
the farthest end, and found no enemy, but two cur 
dogs we had along began to bark in the densest thick- 
et at a rabbit, as one of my command answered me, 
upon inquiry. 

The dogs running now to the opposite side of the 
a about five or six yards wide, into the bushes, 

— furiously, again excited my suspicion, and I 
ordered the men to ascertain the cause, and was pro- 
ceeding myself to ascend the bank, about six feet 
high, for the same purpose, when the men in front 
shouted “ Indians,” raised their guns, and fired simul- 
taneously with the enemy, who were concealed, pros- 
trate in the undergrowth. 

My men rushed back past me, when finding that 
we were surrounded, and knowing that the Indians 
would not show fight in such a place without having 
the advantage in numbers, I ordered the soldiers to 
clear the hammock, each man to take his tree, and 
te the enemy fair fight. (Other tactics would have 

een madness.) No sooner said than done. As I 
= Sergeant Smith, my first sergeant, and a 

ve soldier, behind a tree, he observed, “ Captain, 
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1 am killed,” with the blood running from his mouth From the Globe of June 18. 
and nose; he was cool and collected, though he had| ‘The following letters from Florida, in addition to 
received four wounds, three of which were mortal those published yester lay, exhibit the continued suc- 
each. Anotherof my men had been shot dead by the | cess of the scouting parties in the territory : 
first fire, on our side of about five, and by the enemy Fort Kine, (E. F.) June 5, 1840. 
from twenty to thirty shots. Another man of my| I feel justified in stating that the large body of In- 
command was also wounded here probably. dians who had lived in undisturbed security on the 
As soon as we had taken trees, ding upon the en-|islands in the Ocklawaha for years past, till within 
emy as occasion presented, assailed by innumerable | the last ten days, have been completely routed from 
shots from an unseen foe on the east side of the ham-| their strongholds. Their extensive crops being des- 
mock, a large number of painted warriors, from fifty | troyed, they no longer have any inducement to remain 
to one hundred, rushed boldly out of the west side, atin this sectiofi of the country. 
the end nearest to Fort King, where we had. first en-| From some remarks made by Capt. Ker, I am led 
tered it, and begin to run from tree to tree, to get; to believe many have shaped their course towards 
upon our flanks and behind us. The same was done |the Weekwa, where I should haye proceeded, had 
by the Indians on the east side, where a conspicuous | not the sudden indisposition of my guide, Indian 
warrior, who had attained our flank, was shot down | Billy, broken in on my arrangements as made agree- 
while passing to our rear. | ably to the orders under which I left this post on the 
After maintaining our position, unscarred by shot, | Ist instant. 
which flew about us like hail, with the enemy in| Iam, sir, respectfully, your obedient servant, 
front, and until they had reached our flanks both W. S. HARNEY, 
right and left, and fast extending their line behind us, | Lt. Col. 2d Dragoons, Comd’g. 
keeping up an incessant firing and yelling, our num-| Lieut. R. C. AsHeton, 
bers reduced to eleven or twelve, I perceived that to! Acting Ass’t Adjt. Gen. E. D. Army of the South. 
storm the hammock and break through the enemy’s | —- 
line towards Fort King, or our destruction was ine- |’ HEAD-QUARTERS 2p INFANTRY, 
vitable. Having given the order, we charged through | Fort King, June 9, 1840. 
and retook the hammock, now the centre of the In-| Srr: I have the honor to report that, pursuant 
dian force. The warriors gave way before us, and to your orders of 25th May, 1840, I started from this 
we passed fairly through them, towards the fort, out! post in the direction of the Withlacoochee on the 
of the thicket, some one or two hundred yards. | morning of the 29th ult. with my command, com 
Knowing that now we should have a rush of the foe, of Capt. Mason’s company of mounted volunteers, a 
and their concentrated fire upon us (which, sure; detachment of company D, Ist infantry, and detach- 
enough, immediately followed) while trying to rally ‘ments from A, B, C, D, E, H, I and K, companies 
my men, now reduced to seven not wounded, order- of the 2d infantry, amounting in all to 261 men. 
ing them again to take trees, so as to check the ene- | Passing the head of the Paunee-sufe-kee on the mor- 
my’s advance and fire upon us, (which would have; ning of the 3Ist ult., the advanced guard, under 
done fearful execution, could I have done it in time; the command vf Captain.Mason, came upon an 
to have opened a fire upon the mass exposed,) while Indian warrior, and succeeded in taking him pris- 
between my command and the Indians, amidst a oner. Interrogating him, I learned that there were 
shower of balls, I was shot through the body; but, but two small parties of Indians in the vicinity of the 
this did not deter my efforts until I had stopped the Withlacoochee, that they were cultivating in the 
retreat of my men. | Wahoo ; and by this guidance, T succeeded in reach- 
Feeling faint from loss of blood, I informed the ing one of them within a couple of hours after cap- 
soldiers of my condition, when they ran to me, and turing the prisoner, where he said he had left five 
Corporal Bedford, by my side, fired and killed a dis- warriors with their wives and children. On my arri- 
tinguished chief on our right flank. 'val I found that the Indians had discovered our ap- 
Three of the men carried me in their arms; one of, proach, and made their escape into the boggy swamps 
these, named Taylor, being wounded throngh the of the Wahoo. Scouting in the vicinity, I found 
shoulder, while by my direction three more brought thirty acres of corn, peas, pumpkins, and melons, 
up the rear asa guard. The Indians halted a while which I caused to be thoroughly destroyed. On the 
where their chief was killed, and afterwards followed afternoon of the same day I-sent Lieut. Powell, with 
in the distance. | fifty men and the company of volunteers, to the bog- 
Thus terminated a fight of about an hour’s contin- | gy hammock, (a part of the Wahoo, near thé forks of 
uance, in which we had a sergeant and one man kil- the Withlacoochee,) where the Indian prisoner stated 
led—myself, a corporal, and three privates wounded.) that the second party of Indians were cultivating, 
We killed four of the enemy—their wounded being , with orders to surprise them if possible. During the 
unknown. And all our wounded were saved from night Lieut. Powell and party returned, reporting 
the hand of the merciless savage. there were fields to the extent of fifteen or twent 
Two of my men, one badly wounded, remained hid, acres under cultivation, but that the Indians had le 
in the hammock, and relate that after our battle the them several days previous. On the Ist inst. Capt. 
Indians gathered their force and filed off towards the , Casey and Lieut. Terrett, with seventy men, destroy- 
southwest; there were ninety-three warriors, five or ed the fields discovered by Lieut. Powell ‘the da 
six negroes, and about twenty squaws, and that the before, and scouted through that part of the Wahoo 
latter carried away four dead men: From other cir-| without making any further discoveries. ‘On the 2d 
cumstances, I think this enumeration correct. | Il moved the command to the old ford of the Withla- 
Some of the Indians afterwards came in view of coochee, about 20 miles below Fort Dade, where I 
this fort, but were scattered by a few shell from a 5} parted from the wagons, left a guard of fifty men for 
inch howitzer, 2d Lieut. Scott in command. | their protection, under command of Lieut. Powell, 
The Indians, as afterwards appeared, had laid in, and proceeded to the Cho-co-chatta savanna, where I 
ambush for our destruction in the hammock, which | surprised an Indian camp, killed three warriors, and 
was discomposed by our move in an opposite direc- | took three warriors. It is a source of much regret to 














tion to fight them, instead of retreating immediately, 
as they expected, towards Fort King. 


I am, sir, very respectfully, your most obedient, 


servant, 


Col. D. E. Twiaes, 
Commanding E> D. Army of the South. 


G. J. RAINS, 
Captain 7th Infantry. 


me that I have to report one squaw among the killed. 
She was taken for a warrior by’one’of the volunteers 
in the advance, and fired upon by him, as she was 
endeavoring to make her escape. From fifteen to 
twenty acres of corn, peas, &c. in the vicinity of the 
camp were destroyed. 

Just before 1 o’clock on the morning of the 3d inst., 
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in spite of every 


precaution that had been taken to| ‘That as soon as the boundaries of the Oregon Terri- 


secure him, the Indian made prisoner near the Pau-| tory are indisputably determined, one thousand acres of 
nee-sufe-kee, effected his escape from the body of the} land shall be granted to every white male inhabitant of 

uard, and was fired upon by the sentinel placed over, said Territory, of the age of eighteen years and up- 
co which caused a commotion in. camp, during! wards, who shall cultivate and use the same for five 
which several guns were fired along the line into the | consecutive years, or to his heir or heirs at-law, if such 


hammock near which the command was encamped ; | 
and unfortunately, the night being dark, Capt. Mason, | 
of volunteers, wee had shown himself a zealous and} 
active officer, received a wound from a yager ball, 
which caused his death in a very few mjnutes. 

On the 3d inst. I came upon-another camp, in 
Cho-co-chattee .region, of considerable extent, from 
which forty or fifty Indians had escaped, several hours 
before ; destroying their huts, ten or fifteen hogs, some 
packs, and thirty acres of fine corn, peas, puinpkins, 
and melons, just ripening, I retraced my steps to the 
wagons, having convinced myself that there were no 
other camps in that region, and taking three days’ 
provision from them, I next proceeded in the direc- | 
tion of the Annattee Sega hainmock, and scoured it) 
in different directions, going as far west as the Fort) 
Clinch road, capturing a squaw, her child, and two) 

Onies, and destroying a small field of.corn, &c.| 
‘inding that most of the trails in that region were, 
running south, and several weeks old, I deemed it a) 
waste of time and labor to remain out any longer, 
and consequently returned to my wagons, put the 





there be. 

That the President is hereby authorized to appoint 
an additional Indian agent, whose duty it shall be 
(under his direction and control) to superintend the 
interests of the U. S. with any or every Indian tribe 
west of any agency now established by law. 

That the suin of dollars be apprupriated out 
of any money in the Treasury, not otherwise appropria- 
ted, to carry into effect the foregoing resolution. 

MONDAY, APRIL 27. 

The Cuair submitted a message from the President 
of the U. S , transmitting a report and accompanying 
documents from the Secretary of War, which furnish 


|the information in relation to that portion of the de- 


fences of the country entrusted to the charge and direc- 
tion of the Department of War, called for by the reso- 
lution of the Senate of the 24 March, 1839. 

Referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
THURSDAY, APRIL 9, 1840. 

The Sreaxer announced that the first business in 


\order was the resolution of the gentleman from New 


command in motion, and arrived here this morning! York, Mr. Hanp, which resvlution was in the following 


between 8 and 9 o’clock. | 
I would add that the guide sent out with my com- | 
mand was of no use whatever. 


| words: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of War be requested 
to co:amunicate to this House what works he cunsiders 


Ihave the honor be, sir, very respectfully, your) necessary to be constructed in order to place the north- 


R. RILEY, 
Et. Col. 2d Inf. comd’g det. 


obedient servant, 


Col. D. E. Twices, | 


| tute therefor, or, if not as a substitute, asa modification, 


Comd’g E. D. Army of theSouth, Fort Ktng. 








Proceedings of Conzress, 


ern and northeastern fronticfs in a proper and perma- 
nent state of defence. 

Mr. Wise requested Mr. Hanp to accept, as a substi- 
the following resolution offered by Mr. W.on Monday 


ast: 
Resolved, That the Secretary of War be, and he is 
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IN RELATION TO THE ARMY, NAVY, &c, hereby, requested to lay before this House, as soon as 

rete: | practicable, a report of a full and connected system of 
‘national defence, embracing steam and other vessels of 
| war, and ** floating batteries ” for coast and harbor de- 
‘fence; and national foundries, and the internal means 


tee = 


IN SENATE. 
TUESDAY, APRIL 21, 1840. 


Mr. Tarray, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, 
to which was referred the report of the Secretary of 
War, relative to the process termea “* Kyanizing,” re- 
ported in favor of printing the same; which was agreed 
to. 

Mr. Norveut, from the Committee on Commerce, re- 

9 b] 


— a bill authorizing the erection of certain light-} 


ouses and light boats, and the establishment of certain 
buoys and beacon lights; which was read, and ordered 
to a second reading, and made the specia! order for next 
Thursday week. 


OCCUPATION OF OREGON. 

The following joint resolution was recently reported 
to the Senate by Mr. Linx, Chairman of the Select 
Committee on the Oregon ‘Territory. 

Joint Resolution to authorize the adoption of measures 
for the occupation and settlement of the Territory of 
Oregon. , 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled; That the title of the United States to the 
Territory of Oregon is certain and will not be aban- 
doned. , 

That the President of the U. S. be, and he is hereby, 
authorized to take immediate measures to have the 
boundaries of the UJ. S: on the Pacific frontier ascer- 
tained and fixed, and in the mean time he take such 
measures as may be necessary to protect the persons and 
property of our citizens residing or trading in the Ter- 
ritory of Oregon. 

That the President of the U. S_ is hereby authorized 
to cause to be erected at suitable places and distances a 
line of military posts from Fort Leavenworth to the 
Rocky Mountains, for the better protection and en- 
couragement of the Indian trade, and for the preserva- 
tion of peace between the whites’ and Indians. 


auxiliary to these for transportation and other warlike 
uses by land; and that he be requested to furnish this 
' House with the reports submitted to his Department, at 
/any time, by Major General Edmund P. Gaines, or 
|other person, or persons, of professional experience, of 
| their “ plans of defence,” if any such have been sub- 
mitted, with the views of the Secretary of War thereon. 
| And that the Secretary furnish an estimate of the ex- 
penses of his own and other plans he may report, dis- 
i such parts of plans as ought to be iimmedi- 
| ately adopted and prosecuted, with the probable cost 
and time of their prosecution and commencement. 

| Mr. Hann said -he had no particular objection to that 
resolution, as an addition; but the whole plan might 
not be prepared, and he wished it so passed as to avoid 
delay. If it was added as a substantive resolution, the 
Secretary might send that portion relating to the north- 
ern and northeastern frontier at once. 

Mr. Wise then moved bis resolution, by way of 
amendment, as an additional one; whicli was understood 
to be accepted by Mr. Hanp as a modification of bis. 

The question then being on the resolution as modified, 

A debate of some length eisued, in which Messrs. 
Wise, Hann, Avams, Ruerr, A. Smirn of Maine, and 
naa ‘Tuomrson, participated. In the veurse of the de- 

ate 

Mr. Hanp said he had not supposed this resolution 
would interrupt the regular business of the House by 
debate. The answers to this and the other calls on the 
President and Departments, and probably the report of 
the Military Committee, would soon be in, and then 
would, he thought, be the time for discussion, and he 
‘felt constrained again to move the previous question. 

At the close, Mr. Hanp renewed the motion for the 

previous question which was seconded; and the main 
| question being taken, it was decided in the affirmative. 
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WEDNESDAY, APRIL 15. 

The Sreaxer laid before the House the following 
communications: 

1. Message from the President of the U. S., commu- 
nicating a report from the Secretary of State, in com- 
pliance with a resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives of the 23d March, requesting “the President to 
communicate to the House, if not incompatible with the 
yublic interest, copies of any demand made by the min- 
ister or other diplomatic representative of Spain in this 
country, of the surrender to him of the Africaus taken 
in or belonging to the vessel called L’Amistad, and 
of all correspondence between this Government and the 
said minister or diplomatic representative, and with any 
other foreign Government or minister thereof, relating 
thereto; also, copies of all instructions from the De- 
partment of State to the District Attorney of the U.S. 
in the judicial district of Connecticut, and all reports of 
the said Department relating to that subject.” 

On motion of Mr. Avams, ordered to lie on the table, 
and be printed. 

2. Message from the President of the U. S. in com- 
pliance with a resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives of the 23d March last, transmitting a report from 
the Secretary of State, with accompanying documents, 
in relation to the “seizure and condemnation, by the 
British authorities, during the year now last past, of 
certain American vessels engaged in the fisheries.” 

On motion of Mr. Lowe t, referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 

3. Communications trom the War Department, in 
compliance with a resolution of the House of Represen- 
tatives of the 23d ultimo, calling for “ copies of all or- 
ders and instructions issued from the Department to any 
officer of the army, or to any agent of the Government, 
requiring his interference with the Cherokee Indians in 
the formation of a government for the regulation of 
their own internal affairs. not inconsistent with the 
Constitution and laws-of the U. S.,or with any existing 
treaty; also, copies of all instructions to any officer or 
agent of the Government, prescribing any particular 
form of government for the adoption of said Indians, 
and interdicting’any other form.” 

On motion of Mr. Bett, referred to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. Davee jasked and ubtained the unanimous con- 
sent of the House to present the following resolutions, 
recently adopted by the Legislature of Maine; which, 


on his motion, were referred to the Committee on Fo-| 


reign Affairs, and ordered to be printed: 


RESOLVES RELATING TO THE NORTHEAS- 
TERN BOUNDARY. 

Resolved, That the patriotic enthusiasm with which 
several of our sistér States the past year tendered us 
with their aid to repel a threatened foreign invasion, 
demand our grateful recollection; and whilst this spirit 
of self-sacrifice and self-devotion to the national honor 
pervades the Union, we cannot doubt that the integrity 
of our territory will be preserved. 

Resolved, That the promptness and unanimity with 


which the last Congress, at the call of this State, placed | 


at the disposal of the President, the arms and treasures 
of the nation for our defence, the firmness of the Exe- 
cutive in sustaining the action of this State, and repell- 
ing the charge of an infraction of the arrangement made 
with the British Lieutenant Governor in March last, 


and charging back upon the British Government the | 


violation of that agreement—their decision in demand- 
ing the removal of the British troops now quartered 
upon the disputed territory as the only guarantee that 
they sincerely desire an amicable adjustment of the 


boundary question, afford us confident assurahce that | 


this State will not be compelled single-handed to take 
up arms in defence of our territory and the national 
honor, and that the crisis is near when this question will 
be settled by the National Government, either by nego- 
tiation or by the ultimate resort. 

Resolved, That unless the British Government, dur- 
ing the present session of Congress, make, or accept a 
distinct and satisfactory proposition for the immediate 
adjustment of the boundary question, it will be the duty 


|of War and of the Navy. 
do0 be a 











of the disputed territory; and in the name of a sovereign 
State we call upon the National Government to fulfil 
its constitutional obligations to establish the line, which 
they have solemnly declared to be the true boundary, 
and to protect this State in extending her jurisdiction 
to the utmost limits of our territot y. 

Resolved, That we have a right to expect the Gene- 
ral Government will extend to this member of the 
Union, by negotiation.or by arms, the protection of her 
territorial rights, guarantied by the Federal compact, 
and thus save her from the necessity of falling bests 
upon her natural .:d reserved rights of self-defence and 
self-prétection—rights which constitutions can neither 
give nor take away; but, should this confidence of a 
speedy crisis be disappointed, it will become the impe- 
rative duty of Maine to assume the defence of our State 
and national honor, and expel from our limits the Bri- 
tish troops now quartered upon our territory. 

Resolved, That the Governor be requested to forward 
copies of these resolutions to the President and Heads 
of Departments, and to the Senators and Representa- 
tives in Congress from this State, with a request to the 
| latter to lay them before the respective bodies of which 
| they are members; also to the Governors of the several 
| States, with a request to lay them before their several 
| legislatures. 





FRIDAY, APRIL 17. 

The Sreaxer laid before the House a letter from the 
| Secretary of War, in compliance with a resolution of 
ithe House of Representatives of the 9th instant, con- 
/taining the report of the board of officers appointed to 
| prepare a plan for the defence of the northern and north- 
, eastern frontiers. On motion of Mr. Hann, referred to 
‘the Committee on Military Affairs, and ordered to be 

printed. 
| SATURDAY, APRIL 25. 
| Mr. Wanppvy Tuomprson, from the Committee on Mili- 
| tary Affairs, reported back Senate bill No. 207, enti- 
_tled “* An act to authorize the President of the U. S. to 
raise one thousand five hundered men to serve against 
the Florida Indians,” without amendment; which was 
‘committed to the Committee of the Whole. 
| Mr. T. from the same committee, to which was re- 
ferred the memorial of citizens of the Territory of Iowa, 
| praying to be supplied with arms, made an unfavorable 
report thereon; which was read, and laid on the table. 
Mr. T. also reported the following resolutions, which 
were committed to the Committee of the Whole: 
Resolved, That the Secretary of War be directed to 
have constructed a bomb cannon upon the /principle of 
Mr. John W. Cochran’s invention, capable of carrying 
| a sixty-four pound ball, or shells of eight inches, under 
| the direction and supervision of Mr. Cochran; and that 
$10,000 be appropriated for that purpose, and also to 


'defray the expenses of a full experiment of the said 


/cannon, under the supervision of a board of officers of 
| the army and navy, to be appointed by the Secretaries 


Resolved, That $2, propriated for the pur- 


' chase of the bomb cannon of John W. Cochran by the 


Secretary of War, if the result of the experiment be 
| favorable. 

Mr. Grinnewt, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, 
to which was referred the memorial of Ann Mix, made 
a report thereon, accompanied by a bill, to enable the 
Secretary of the Navy to purchase from the widow of 
the late Capt. M. P. Mix, the right of using a patent 
machine on board ships of war, or other public vessels; 
which bill was read twice, and committed to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 











ARMY, NAYY, AND MARINE UNIFORMS. 


OHN SMITH, (late of West Point,) would_respectfully in- 

form the officers of the army and aavy, that he is now enabled 

to furnish tc the different corps their uniform complete, all made 
of the best materials, and forwarded with despatch. 

To prevent errors, the Legislature of New York has authorized 
him to change his name to Jonn 8. FRASER; therefore all letters 
hereafter will be addressed to JOHN S. FRASER, 

March 5—tf 168 Pearl street,New York. 


OFFICIAL NAVAL REGISTER, ror 1840.—A few 








of the General Government to take military possession 


copies for sale at this office. Ap. 2 
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Medical Staff.—By the Army Medical Board, which 
was convened on the Ist May last in Philadelphia, the 
folowing named persons, candidates for appointment 
as Assistant Surgeons, were examined and approved,viz. 

1 Alfred W. Kennedy, of Kentucky. 

2 William H. Van Buren, of Pennsylvania. 

3 Joseph K. Barnes, of Pennsylvania. 

4 John Robertson, of Delaware. 

5 Levi H. Holden, of Rhode [sland. 

6 John S. Griffin, of Kentucky. 

7 William B. Rowland, of Maryland. 

8 Richard F. Simpson, of Virginia. 

9 William E. Fullwood, of Georgia. 

The first six named have been appointed. 

By the same Board, Assistant Surgeon Thomas Hen- 
derson, a candidate for promotion, was examined and 
approved, 

6TH ReGctmentT or Inrantry, June, 1849. 

Henry Atkinson, Col. and Bvt. Brig. Gen., Head | 
Quarters Jefferson Barracks, commanding department | 
No. 1, Western Division. 

John Green, Lieut. Col., H.Q. Fort Auscilla, M. | 
F., commanding regiment and troops west of Suwannee 
river. (At present in camp on the west bank of the 
Suwannee river, opposite to Fort, Fanning ) 

William Hoffman, Major, Fort Gamble, M. F., com- 
manding Gulf District, west of Suwannee. 

James Belger, Adjutant, Fort Auscilla, M. F. 
present in camp on the west bank of the Suwannee river, 
opposite Fort Fanning.) 

Captains: 

Jacob Brown, commanding company E, and Camp Mu- 
rat, M. F. 

Thomas Noel, Bvt. Major, sick, at Baltimore. 

George C. Hutter, on general recr’ing service, Lyach- 
burg, Va. 

Geo. Andrews, Ordnance officer, at Black creek, E. F. 

George H. Crosman, Asst. Qr. Master, Boston. 

Gustavus Dorr, Camp Murat, com’g company A. 

Joseph D. Searight, under orders to join his company. 

William Hoffinan, on leave of absence. 

Albemarle Cady, in the field, commanding company H 
and detachment of 6th infantry operating on the west 
bank of the Suwannee river. 

T. L. Alexander, absent, sic’. 

First Lieutenants: 

W. Scott Ketchum, A. Q. M., St. Marks, M. F. 

Samuel Woods, on recruiting service, Louisville, Ky. 

John B.S. Told, com’g company F, Camp Gamble. 

James Monroe, on leave of absence. 

Charles S, Lovell, on duty with a detachment of 6th 
infantry in the field 

Wm. D. Berrien, sick at Fort Murat, M. F. 

Henry W. Wharton, commanding company I, 
Gamble, M. F. 

John C Fletcher, on leave of absence. 

L. C, Easton,.com’g Fort Harriet and company B. 

Edward Johnson, in the field, commanding company D. 

Second Lieutenants: 

Thomas Hendrickson, in the field, com’g company K. 

A. J. Field, A.C. S and A. A. Q. M., Fort Gamble. 

B. C. Edes, sick at Fort Gamble. 

R. W. Foote, on leave of absence for the benefit of his 
health. 

L. A. Armistead, ordered to report to the Com’g Gen 
in Florida. 

John B. Emory, Fort Gamble, commanding company B. 

Edward S. Osgood, A. A. C. S. and A. A. Q. M., to a 
detachment of 6th infy. in the field. 

Edward H. Fitzgerald, on duty with a detachment in 
the field. 

Leonidas Wetmore, Camp Murat, com’g company C. 
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JOHN M. DAVIES & JONES, 
SUCCESSORS TO LUKE DAvVigs & son, 
102 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK, 

Manufacturers of the established CAPS for the Army 
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and Navy. 
. ALSO, 
Stocks, Shirts, Linen Collars, Suspenders, kc. &c. &c 


Aug. 1—ly 





(At. 


ORDERS. 

June 24—Lieut. R L. Browning, leave until fur- 
ther orders. 

25—Lieuts G.J Pendergrast, S. F. Du Pont, J. S. 
Missroon, and 8S. W. Godon, to return to the Mediterra- 
nean, and report for duty on board the Ohio. 

Comm’r. J. D Williamson, special duty under Capt. 
Perry. 

27 -Mid. T. H. Stevens, depot of charts, &e. 











REVENUE CUTTER SERVICE. 
ORDERS. 
May 16—3d Lieut. Wm. M. Wilson, to the Wouod- 
bury. 
3d Lieut. Wm. C, Sulley, to the Dexter 
June 6—Ist Lieut. R. Evans, furloughed for six 
months, at his own request, without pay. 
8—Ist Lieut. C. B. Beaufort, to the Crawford. 
11—2d Licut. A. Burroughs, to the ‘Taney. 
24—3d Lieut. W. H. Joyner, to the Jefferson. 
3d Lieut. W. H. Samson, to the Dexter. 
DISMISSED. 
3d Lieut. J. R. H. Carnan, May 30. 
3d Lieut. John W. Hunter, Jr., June 17. 











WVaval Intelligence. 
U. 8. VESSELS OF WAR REPORTED. 
Commo. Warrington hoisted his broad pennant yes- 
terday on board the flag-ship Delaware, ying off the 
naval hospital, having returned from Philadelphia, 
where he has been for some time attending the court 
martial; the Lexington saluted the flag, which was re- 
turned by the Delaware.—Norfolk Beacon, June 25. 
The U.S ship Lexington, Capt. Clack, left her an- 
chorage off the naval hospital yesterday, and proceeed- 
ed to the navy yard. She is partly dismantled, and we 
learn the crew will be paid off to-~lay —Ibid, June 26. 
Mepirerranean sqvuapron.—Ship of the line Ohio, 
Commo. Hull, arrived at Toulon, May 25, from Genoa. 
Wiest Inpia sqvapron.—Ship Erie, Comm’r Taylor, 
sailed from Havana, June —, for Cape Antonio, in 
search of pirates. 
| Paciric sqvuaprox.—Ship St. Louis, Comm’r. F Fors 
rest, has proceeded from Mazatlan to Santa Barbara, 
to afford such protection as may be due to American 
citizens. 




















$5 WER REAGES. 7 


| At-New Haven, Coun., on the 16th ult., Col. VIC 
TOR MONROE, of St. Louis, Mo., to Miss MARY 
T. eldest daughter of Capt. W. W. Pork, of the U. 8. 
| Revenue service. 

At Philadelphia, at the Church of the Evatigelists, 
'on Thursday, the 25th ultimo, by the Rev N. S. Har 
Ris, Capt. J. J. ABERCROMBIE, U.S. army, to Miss 
|M. A. EK. PATTERSON, eldest daughter of General 
| Ronert Parrerson, of Philadelphia. 

At Delabrook Manor, St. Mary’s county, Md., on 
the 23d ult., JAMES J. FORBES, of the t S. navy, 
to ELIZA CATHERINE, eldest daughter of Geonce 


Tuomas, Esq. 
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SEMAPHORIC TELEGRAPH. 
Just received, and for sale at the office of the Army and Navy 


Chronicle, 
- PARKBR’S SEMAPHORIC TELEGRAPH SIG 





JOHN 
NAL BOOK and UNITED STATES TELEGRAPH VOCA- 
BULARY, in Three Parts; containing, 

The Marine Telegraph and Holyhead systems of conversation, 
adapted tothe use of the Sémaphoric Telegraph, embracing 
30,000 words, phrases atid sentences, numerically arranged for 
eonversation between vessels at sea, as well as communications 
on shore ; 

The Marine Telegraph Register, of 2,000 vessels which have 
adopted the Semaphorie system of communication with the 
Marine Telegraph flags. ' 


Sets of flags, with a designating number and Signal Book, s 
pled by = B. HOMANS, a: 
Agent for the Proprietor. 
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